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The Bible in Transition 


CHARLES R. JOY 


HE Bible is no longer a text-book for science. Columbus, Copernicus, Bruno, Galileo, and 
Kepler shattered its scientific authority for all time. Sporadic efforts may be made to 
restore it to a place of scientific pre-eminence, but they will come to naught. Even the Roman 
Church has agreed to this discrediting of the scientific value of the Bible. How else can we 
interpret its action in 1817 in withdrawing its condemnation of Galileo’s teaching? The good 
Catholic may now deny with impunity, yes, with the permission and approval of the Church, 
the Biblical assumption that the sun moves round the earth. 


So the Bible has ceased to be the chief inspiration for art. Lovers of the beautiful now 
seek motifs not exclusively in the sacred legends of saints and apostles, in the holy figures of the 


Madonna and Christ, but elsewhere as well. 


The Bible has also ceased to be an infallible rule of life. In ousting it from this place of 
distinction its friends have been its worst enemies. They have lined up the books of the Bible 
like mercenary soldiers to fight for any cause and any principle. I think a man might be safe in 
offering to construct from Bible texts an argument in favor of either side of any subject. There 
was, for instance, a little group of Pennsylvanian sectarians who united in bitter opposition to 
any high-school education for their children, because the Bible had explicitly commanded them 
to have nothing to do with high schools. When asked for their authority, they quoted with 
sincere conviction the sixteenth verse of the twelfth chapter of Romans: “Mind-not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate.” So the Bible has been drafted into the armies of those 
who fought for and those who fought against slavery, wine, polygamy, woman suffrage, and war, 
until sensible men hesitate to support their beliefs or their loyalties by use of Bible texts. The 


Bible has lost its place as a rule of life. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 28, 1924 


Europe’s New Day 


OW THAT FRANCE and Germany — have 

shaken hands, in the persons of their Premiers, 
Europe may anticipate a way out, of her economic 
plight. From fearing and suspecting she may pass 
to ‘confidence and recuperation. She may begin 
‘to build up domestic and foreign trade, putting 
preparation for the next war in the background. 
The sun came from behind the war-cloud which had 
long been hovering on the verge, when at the Lon- 
don Conference, participated in by the Allied 
Powers and by Germany, the representatives put 
their signatures to a document promising recon- 
struction, reconciliation, and good-will. This con- 
ference was in part the outcome of Secretary 
Hughes’ proposal made two years ago that there 
be an international investigation by a committee of 
financial experts. It was supported by President 
Coolidge, who appointed an American committee of 
co-operation. 

The activities of the delegates centered about 
discussion of a plan whereby Germany could be 
helped to meet her obligations to the Allies, and 
at the same time find commercial and economic 
restoration for herself. This plan would set Ger- 
many to work paying reparations, with the aid of 
the Allied Powers, who will control through an 
international commission her railroads, financial 
institutions, and important industries. In return 
for this grant the Allies will loan Germany $200,- 
000,000 for the purpose of enabling her to reor- 
ganize her commerce and industries. Germany will 
be given four years to get on her feet and begin 
payments, and the Plan is to operate through a 
half-century.. The proposals are flexible, which is 
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the best part of the document, for time changes 
points of view; and the chances are more than 
equal as years pass and bitter feelings engendered 


‘by the war are assuaged, that the terms will be 


modified. Herein lies Germany’s hope, also the 
hope of the Plan’s acceptance by the German 
people. ; 

The proposal was accepted and signed by the 
representatives of the nations present,—England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, and Germany. Un- 
fortunately the United States could not be a party 
to the agreement by signature, being represented 
only by unofficial delegates. The outcome of the 
conference is generally hailed as an introduction 
to a happy era. It promises a solution to the 
Iranco-German tangle, since under the provisions 
France will evacuate the Ruhr. In fact, as proof 
of honest intention, Premier Herriot immediately 
ordered French troops out of the two German 
towns of Offenburg and Appenweier in the province 
of Baden. It promises stability for Germany, for 
the Allies will co-operate in a sensible financial 
agreement that will enable her to redeem her ecur- 
rency. It promises new life and vigor to Ameri- 
can trade and business. Obstructions are still in 


_ the way. The conference did not guarantee a per- 


manent peace, nor universal prosperity, but it did 
take a long stride toward both those consumma- 
tions, for at last the Allied nations and Germany 
have joined hands and agreed to apply statesman- 
like methods of reconstruction. 


They Were Boys 


HEY WERE STILL the “boys in blue,” those 

Surviving comrades of the Grand Army, when 
they gathered in Boston, Mass., recently for their 
annual encampment, fifty-nine years after peace 
was signed at that Appomattox farmhouse follow- 
ing the last gallant attempt of the army of North- 
ern Virginia to extricate itself from the net. Grant 
had woven about it. The peace concluded the most 
terrible conflict in which the United States has 
engaged, for the country entered the Great War so 
late that it endured only a fraction of the sorrow. 
and disaster it had endured from ’61 to ’65. 

The boys in blue! They were boys then, when 
they marched southward from city, town, and lonely 
farm. The Northern armies contained 850,000 sol- 
diers who were under eighteen at the time of enlist- 
ment, and 2,000,000 who were under twenty-two. 
The Civil War was won—and lost—by boys. It 
was difficult to realize this fact as the aged 
veterans representing many States, gray and 
feeble, hobbled along with canes or with the aid 
of Boy Scouts. 

Americans still honor them. A multitude of 
flags waved from buildings as they passed in their 
slow parade; the most highly placed in the Com- 
monwealth uncovered as the old men marched by 
with the spirit if not the youthful vigor of 61; 
cheering thousands applauded them, though now 
and then the cheers were tempered by subdued 
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exclamations that this really Grand Army was 
being swept down so fast by the ruthless scythe 
of Time. 

Inspired by the great review of the Union armies 
following the close of the Civil War, Bret Harte 
_ wrote a poem in which he described a vision in 
which he saw above the martial ranks of the living 
a host of the dead: 


The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville. 


They, the living and the dead, had preserved the 
Federation of States,—but at what gigantic cost! 
Following the Civil War, when the horrors of 
armed conflict were fresh in mind, organized efforts 
for elimination of wars were made. Then came 
the Great War which aroused nations as they had 
never been aroused before to the folly and fright- 
fulness of thus settling differences. We should, 
therefore, have been prepared for this significant 
and tremendous outburst against the proposal for 
a mobilization day. The years are too near when 
the term “mobilization” meant the carnage and 
holocaust of war, for the American people to calmly 
endorse the proposal. 


And Now Georgia? 


EWS COMHES from Atlanta, Ga., that a com- 

mittee of the legislature on education has 
reported unanimously and favorably, 13-0, for the 
Pope bill which would prohibit the teaching of 
evolution in any school or college in the State which 
receives moneys from the public funds. If the com- 
mittee were composed of members of the intelli- 
gence of one of them, the decision need not astonish 
us. This gentleman based his vote on the following 
argument: “If I am descended from a monkey I 
am ashamed of it, but I don’t believe I am descended 
from a monkey. God created men and monkeys 
entirely separate. I don’t believe they have ever 
mixed, and I hope they never will.” 

In the excellent State of Georgia a number of 
people must be living who strongly disapprove the 
finding of the committee. That a group of respon- 
sible legislators with present-day knowledge at 
their disposal could arrive at such imbecile con- 
clusions, is incomprehensible. Yet the citizens 
who sent them to the legislature, or who allowed 
them to be sent, are really responsible. If Georgia 
passes a vote refusing to allow its children to be 
taught the theory of evolution, substituting the 
theory of a purely fanciful fiat creation, it will 
relegate itself to the conditions of the states of 
the Dark Ages which persecuted honest men for 
denying that the earth was flat, and for saying that 
it was not the center of the universe, but a planet 
of quite secondary size and importance. 

In the presence of such ignorance, as dangerous 
as it is inconceivable, the need is evident for a 
vigorous and wide distribution of scientific knowl- 
edge. There is also need that those best fitted to 
govern allow their names to be used as candidates 

for office. It might be a good idea to send a parcel 
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of Unitarian literature to each member of that 
committee, following it with Mr. Potter’s argu- 
ments in the recent Potter-Straton debates in New 
York City. 

Like impregnable citadels on the hills stand the 
Unitarian churches in the midst of such reaction, 
superstition, and fear. Where a Unitarian church 
stands, stands at least a frontier of daring progress 
in the interests of truth-seeking and truth-finding. 
But there are far, far too few of them for this great 
battle against the evil forces of ignorance. 


The Modern Juggernaut 


ees THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED persons 
killed the first six months of this year in motor- 
vehicle accidents in the United States is the an- 
nouncement just made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. The victims equal the 
population of a good-sized American town. The 
chief causes of the fatalities were “too fast driving . 
for conditions” and “inattention to obstacles.” Yet 
with figures before them, aware that the best pre- 
ventive to accident is reduced speed and alertness, 
drivers will continue to tear with unreckoning speed 
out of side streets, pass a line of leading automobiles 
on a curve, take sharp corners on two wheels, drive 
over railroad crossings without stopping to look and 
listen or to remove their eyes from the road for the 
fatal moment. And what do they gain? Possibly 
an hour in the day’s run. What do they lose? Most 
of the scenic beauties along the way, and much of 
that very relaxation and restored vigor they went 
on the road to find. The number of persons who 
are learning this lesson of profit and loss is daily 
increasing—a hopeful indication in the face of that 
record averaging forty-four fatalities for each day 
between January 1 and June 30, 1924. 

Still, the number of fatal accidents is not large 
when measured by the number of motor vehicles 
owned in the United States. July 1, 1924, more 
than 15,500,000 passenger cars and trucks were 
registered in this country, a sufficient number, as 
the Literary Digest points out, to carry the entire 
population of the nation at once. Consulting the 
figures for July 1, 1923, we find that during the 
year the number of motor vehicles has increased by 
nearly 2,500,000. Four States have registered more 
than 1,000,000 cars each, with California leading its 
nearest competitor, New York, by about 10,000 
cars. Ten States have passed the half-million 
mark, and there are but eleven States in which less 
than 100,000 automobiles are owned. 

All this means traffic problems of vast and in- 
creasing perplexity. Those obsessed with the speed 
mania must be removed from the road with expedi- 
tion. Then, and then only, will highways be safe 
for drivers who think of safety first for themselves 
and their neighbors, and who make up the great 
majority of those who own and control automo- 
biles. Here, as elsewhere in this complex social 
system, the unreckoning few make the trouble. 
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Conquered Nations Must Pay 


But victors will help the vanquished 


Soria, July 31. 


Oh Giese THE EXISTING treaties of 
settlement the world was divided 
sharply into two categories of nations— 
nations that pay and nations that get 
paid. The burdens placed upon the backs 
of nations in payment for the damages 
done have been recognized, in principle, 
at least, by the conscience of the majority 
of the human race as justified by the 
moral requirements of the case. Repara- 
tional and occupational expenses were 
levied by the peacemakers with the ap- 
proval of the universal sense of right. To 
the mind of no statesman, except perhaps 
that of Woodrow Wilson, occurred the 
warning thought that most of the heavy 
damages would be paid, not by the guilty, 
but by their unborn descendants. To one 
or two of the other statesmen responsible 
for the treaties the thought did occur, not 
as a warning, however, but as a result 
devoutly to be aimed at. Those states- 
men, under the impulse of powerful na- 
tionalistie tendencies, or herd-instincts 
of self-preservation, sought to make it im- 
possible for the defeated nations to strike 
back, now or at any future time. ‘ 

How far the world has progressed since 
the end of the war has been made encour- 
agingly apparent at the London con- 
ference, where the victors for the first 
time haye met for the purpose, not of 
crushing, but of restoring, the lives of the 
defeated. The voices alike of Premier 
MacDonald and Premier Herriot have 
spoken the world’s growing thought of the 
solidarity of the human race, as opposed 
to the theory almost universally held 
after the signing of the armistice that 
safety for the victors lay only in the an- 
nihilation of the defeated. The London 
eonference has drawn a line of emphasis 
under the growing world-conviction that 
the entire system of settlements drafted, 
signed, and sealed in Paris are doomed to 
abrogation in their present form. The 
conference of London is the beginning 
of the basie rewriting of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The last of those vengeful statesmen 
who wrote the post-war treaties into the 
record of history fell from power in Bel- 
grade the other day. A few days before 
he relinquished the portfolio, a foreign 
diplomat told me on the frontier between 
Roumania and Bulgaria that Nikola 


Pashitch had brought Jugoslavian affairs - 


to such a pass that King Alexander of 
Serbia, his sovereign, was making every 
preparation, including the transference of 
his valuables to foreign banks, for in- 
stant flight from his capital. Pashitch 
had brought about this critical situation 
for his country and his king by project- 
ing the psychology of the period immedi- 
ately after the termination of the war 
into the year 1924. His last gesture to 
retain his hold upon the machinery of 
state was characteristic of that anachron- 
ism. His final proposal to King Alexander 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THD REGISTER 


was an application for a royal rescript to 
order a new election. Apparently the 
King knew that the proposal meant an 
electoral episode of the sort made famous 
—or infamous—by Porfirio Diaz. King 
Alexander’s courageous refusal to grant the 
rescript marked the end of the Pashitch 
epoch in the life of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and the 
advent of the new government under 
Davidovitch, in which eyen the Moham- 
medans are participating, as well as the 


Keystone Photograph 


To the Prime Minister of the British 
Empire, Ramsay MacDonald, much credit 
must go for the successful conference re- 
cently held by the Allied Powers and 
Germany at London. The conference 
under his able supervision substituted 
“friendly agreements” for quarrels. But 
all the Prime Minister will say is, “We 
are on the right road” 


Roman Catholics in the person of the prel- 
ate, Dr. Koroshetz. The fall of Pashitch 
is of wider significance than the bound- 
aries of the tripartite kingdom, because 
it gave a demonstration of the force of 
the new spirit in which the world is 
envisaging the pressing problems of self- 
reconstruction, 

The nations that are getting paid are 
beginning to deal in a helpful spirit with 
the nations that are paying. And the proc- 
ess of continued payments, under per- 
petuated guarantees of good behavior, 
offer a vista of human suffering that is 
nothing less than appalling. Great Brit- 
ain, with her enormous wealth and her 
machinery of production intact, is re- 
duced to painful expedients in taxation 
to balance her budget and meet her obli- 
gations incurred during the war. If such 
is Great Britain’s plight, what is the 
weight of the burden that rests upon the 
shoulders of smaller, poorer, far less effi- 
cient nations? 


It has become apparent to the world by 
this time that the German people have 
suffered partly because their governments 
have undertaken evasive adventures to 
balk creditors of their dues. Were it not 
for those policies, however, the German 
section of the defeated would be paying 
a heavy enough penalty. ‘The results of 
that penalty upon the human stock of the 
German Reich are visible in the faces and 
the persons of the people throughout the 
country. I saw the tragedy of the Ger- 
man people in the faces of anemic, weakly 
children in Hamburg. It was equally ap- 
parent in Berlin. The tightening of the 
Austrian belt in the piping. times of peace 
was plainly to be seen. In Bulgaria the 
evidence of hunger is to be noted on every 
hand, although bread-producing is the 
main business of the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Just how directly the decisions of 
the peacemakers weigh upon the Bul- 
garian people was shown a few days ago, 
when practically every municipality was 
called upon to purchase Roumanian wheat. 
because the supply for home consumption 
was exhausted by the heavy drain due 
to deliveries to Jugoslayia by way 
of separate restitutions. To the credit 
of Jugoslavia be it said that when the 
necessity of her debtor was presented at 
Belgrade, the Jugoslavian Government as- 
sented to money payments instead, the ar- 
rangements for which have just been com- 
pleted. 

The case of Bulgaria is especially in- 
teresting and much to the point, because 
of all the defeated countries Bulgaria is 
the only one that is paying its obligations 
in full and on schedule time. So heavy 
are the reparational and occupational bur- 
dens that rest upon the Government that 
every normal machinery of administra- 
tion is starved into inefficiency. During 
the session just ended, the Sobranie 
(parliament) adopted the unprecedented 
expedient of closing fifteen of the national 
schools for lack of funds to maintain 
them. All the trade schools have been 
closed. Telegraph, mail, and telephone 
Services are wrecks. School-teachers and 
public officials of all sorts are so poorly 
paid that their incomes hardly cover the 
price of bread (now doubled). But half 
a dozen well-paid international commis- 
sions, with full staffs of clerks and em- 
ployees, continue to sit at Sofia—as they 
sit in Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, but not 
to the same extent at Constantinople, be- 
cause the Turks successfully fought out 
the issue—paid by the state, housed by 
the state, in addition to the other much 
higher obligations which the state regu- 
larly pays. ‘The desperate state of mind 
in all the defeated countries was ex- 
pressed to me pointedly the other day by 
a high official whom I reminded of a piece 
of current news—that the wife of a vil-. 
lager had just given birth to quadruplets, 
two girls and two boys. “Good!” he ex- 
claimed. “Four more taxpayers to pay 
reparations for life!” 
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The Bible: 


ISS HELEN BOYD, who wandered 
not long ago through Northern New 
Wngland with “The Vagabond Bookshop,” 
one of those traveling libraries that 
Christopher Morley made popular under 
the name “Parnassus on Wheels,’ met in 
one small town a charming old lady, who 
proudly informed the voyageur that she 
was an omnivorous reader. “But,” she 
added, “I read only my Bible.” 

The old lady was obviously very much 
out of place among her contemporaries. 
She had in reality stepped out of a former 
century into an age where she did not 
belong. Not so many generations ago, old 
ladies who read only their Bibles might 
have called themselves with a nice ac- 
euracy “omnivorous readers.” There was 
a day, of which we have heard tales, when 
the Bible was the one book in thousands 
of homes, the household library in very 
fact. To that book men went, not simply 
to find the revelation of truth about God 
and the soul, about the duty of man and 
the future life, but also to find the facts 
of history, the concepts of philosophy, the 
truths of science. The Bible was the 
compendium of all knowledge, the infalli- 
ble text-book of all the accumulated wis- 
dom of man. The study of the structure 
of the human body by dissection is a very 
modern thing. In former days physicians 
studied the pages of Holy Writ to learn 
how wonderfully man was made. So 
there were portly volumes on sacred 
zoology, sacred botany, sacred mineralogy, 
scholars searching the Bible for informa- 
tion regarding the animals, the flowers, 
and the stones that God had made. You 
See that the old lady might have spoken 
fitly had she said in that former day that 
she was an omnivorous reader. What else 
was there to read but the Bible? When 
she read the Bible, she read indeed every- 
thing. 

-f 


For good or for bad, those days have 
gone. The Bible is no longer a text-book 
for science, Columbus, Copernicus, Bruno, 
Galileo, and Kepler shattered its scientific 
authority for all time. Sporadic efforts 
may be made to restore it to a place of 
scientific pre-eminence, but they will come 
to naught. Even the Roman Church has 
agreed to this discrediting of the scientific 
yalue of the Bible. How else can we 
interpret its action in 1817 in withdraw- 
ing its condemnation of Galileo’s teaching? 
The good Catholic may now deny with 
impunity, yes, with the permission and 
approval of the Church, the Biblical as- 
Sumption that the sun moves round the 
earth. 

So the Bible has ceased to be the chief 
inspiration for art. Lovers of the beauti- 
ful now seek motifs not exclusively in the 
Sacred legends of saints and apostles, in 
the holy figures of the Madonna and 
Christ, but elsewhere as well. ; 
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I 
CHARLES R. JOY 


The Bible is the best-selling book. It is the 
most widely discussed book. But what is its ac- 
tual status in the minds of the people? Do they 
read it with care? Do they understand its 
strength and weakness? In this and two subse- 
quent papers Mr. Joy answers these questions. 
Casual readers and students alike will welcome 
his careful analysis, and appreciate the charm 
of his vigorous style. He says what has needed 
to be said since the modernist-fundamentalist de- 
bates made the Bible popular. 


The Bible has also ceased to be an in- 
fallible rule of life. In ousting it from 
this place of distinction its friends have 
been its worst enemies. They have lined 
up the books of the Bible like mercenary 
soldiers to fight for any cause and any 
principle. I think a man might be safe in 
offering to construct from Bible texts an 
argument in favor of either side of any 
subject. There was, for instance, a little 
group of Pennsylvanian sectarians who 
united in bitter opposition-to any high- 
school education for their children, be- 
cause the Bible had explicitly commanded 
them to have nothing to do with high 
schools. When asked for their author- 
ity, they quoted with sincere conviction 
the sixteenth verse of the twelfth chapter 
of Romans: “Mind not high things, but 
eondescend to men of low estate.” So the 
Bible has been drafted into the armies of 
those who fought for and those who fought 
against slavery, wine, polygamy, woman 
suffrage, and war, until sensible men hes- 
itate to support their beliefs or their 
loyalties by use of Bible texts. The Bible 
has lost its place as a rule of life. 

The Bible has ceased to be, indeed, even 
a text-book of theology, at least of scientific 
theology. There are as many doctrines in 
the Bible as there are writers, nay more, 
since Paul has several theories of -the 
atonement, and even Jesus seems to have 
various ideas about the coming of the king- 
dom of God. Our theological schools still 
find a vast wealth of illustrative material 
in the Bible, but the Bible is used mainly to 
illuminate rather than to construct. It is 
still a source of historical information, but 
it is losing its place as a proof of doctrine. 
We have for the most part seen the wis- 
dom of the distich which Samuel Weren- 
fels, keen-witted professor at Basel, wrote 
in 1740, at just that time when Protes- 
tant theologians were contending in most 
outspoken terms for the inerrancy of the 
Seriptures. This wise man wrote in Latin 
the following distich: 


Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata 
quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
(Here is a book in which every man looks 
for his own ideas, and accordingly finds his 
own ideas therein.) 


What Luther wrote of the methods of 
Biblical interpretation used by the early 
Church fathers is equally true of many 
others down to our own day: “When 
God’s word is expounded and glossed by 
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Read More, Understood Less 


the Fathers, it,is as when one strains milk 
through a coal-sack.” 

So it is that the Bible has lost the place 
which once it occupied, unique, supreme, 
unchallenged. We go elsewhere for our 
knowledge to-day. Omniyorous readers no 
longer read only the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. I do not think that this loss 
of position is to be regretted, but the fact 
that is to be profoundly regretted is that 
we are ceasing to go to the Bible for the 
one thing it does contain, the most extraor- 
dinary and illuminating record of spiritual 
evolution in the history of mankind. In 
no other book, in no other group of books, 
in no other literature of any people, is 
there anything that approaches it for in- 
terest or for intrinsic worth. Must we 
throw away the kernel with the shell, the 
corm with the husks, the apple with the 
parings? Yet that is just what we are 
doing, for various reasons. 


+ 


Twenty years ago a remarkable book 
was published by a distinguished group 
of students, sociologists and politicians 
(the latter word carries no stigma of dis- 
grace in England), upon the conditions 
and problems of London. The book was 
called “The Heart of Empire.” It was a 
careful, exact statement of the actual life 
of the people. It said: “Street after street 
stretches out in which probably not a 
single book of any kind could be found by 
careful search from one end to the other. 
Even the superstitious cherishing of the 
family Bible in the cottage parlor has 
vanished before the pressure of modern 
existence.” I doubt if we could duplicate 
this condition of mental poverty in Amer- 
ica to-day, but here, too, the cherishing 
of the old family Bible on the parlor table 
has passed away. 

There is danger that we may be mis- 
led about the facts by the activity of the 
presses in the Bible houses. But let us 
examine this activity for a moment, to 
see what it really indicates. It took 
Gutenberg five years to print his Bible. 
A modern rotary press turns out ten 
thousand copies of a single Bible in an 
hour. Some thirty million volumes of the 
Bible in whole or in part are now being 
printed each year and distributed in all 
parts of the world, but still the supply 
does not equal the demand. Commissioner 
Estill of the New York Salvation Army 
says: “When. you see a bulge on a man’s 
hip, do not jump at conclusions; it is as 
likely to be a Bible as a flask, for the 
Bible is fast becoming the most popular 
book in New York.’ Commissioner Es- 
till has certainly given us a new defini- 
tion of an optimist to add to our current 
collection. Yet his optimism seems to be 
borne out by other indications. The re- 
cent sale of the Bible is said to be phe- 
nomenal. Forty of our leading news- 
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papers have recently offered their readers 
cheap editions of the book of books. 
Twenty newspaper syndicates last year 
sold Biblical features to more than 800 
papers in the United States.and Canada. 
More than 200 papers have recently been 
carrying two Biblical features daily, 
nearly 150 carry three such features on 
Sunday, and fifty carry four daily and 
Sunday. “A Daily Word,” by Henry van 
Dyke, consisting of a brief sermon on a 
Bible text was subscribed to by forty 


papers. Bryan writes a ‘Bible Talk” for 
the papers. 
A number of newspapers carry a 


’ daily feature called “The Bible in 
Pictures and Texts,” describing in a brief 
narrative the published picture. For in- 
stance, there is a picture of Samson car- 
rying away the gates of Gaza, and under- 
neath is this bit of narrative: “The Phi- 
listines wanted Samson: they came 
against Israel and ruled them. ‘Three 
thousand men of Israel bound Samson and 
brought him to the Philistines and they 
were pleased. The Lord gave Samson 
strength to break the cords and he slew 
a thousand men with the jawbone of an 
ass. Samson went to Gaza. When the 
Gazaites heard that he was coming they 
laid wait at the city gates all night, plan- 
ning to kill him. Samson lay still; at 
midnight he rose, took away the doors 
of the gate and posts, and carried them 
to the top of the hill.” That is not very 
felicitously done. In compressing the 
narrative they have squeezed most of the 
goodness out of it, and have left it taste- 
less, like meat when all the juices have 
been boiled out into the stew. But it 
is true to the Bible story and it is in- 
dicative of what the newspapers are 
doing. Other papers which are giving 
less space to things Biblical are, more- 
over, not neglecting them entirely. More 
than 600 of them are carrying a Bible 
verse, headed ‘A Busy Man’s Corner.” 
Some twenty-five are carrying a Bible 
text over the entire top of the edito- 
rial page, with the name of the clergy- 
man that suggested it, and his church. 
Another series of features used by a good 
many papers is headed “Do You Know the 
Bible?’ It consists of ten questions daily, 
such as “Who was the first exile in Bible 
times?” The answers are not printed, but 
the next day, references to the texts, 
where the answers may be found, are pub- 
lished, Gen. iii. 24 in the case of the ques- 
tion given. 

ob 


Now what does this activity of the Bible 
presses and this unusual prominence of 
the Bible in our daily papers indicate? 
Does it mean that knowledge of this great 
literature is increasing among us, that 
the Bible is now being read and studied 
and understood, and that a new genera- 
tion of Bible lovers is at hand? I wish 
I might say “yes,” but in honesty I am 
compelled to answer “no.” In the first 
place, we must not mistake the distribu- 
tion of the Bible for the reading of it. 
Ernst von Dobschiitz in his book The In- 
fluence of the Bible on Civilization said 
about a dozen years ago: “It is mortifying 
to see how the Bible is spread among 
peoples who never have had civilization 
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before, while among the Christian nations, 
who, to a large extent, owe their civiliza- 
tion to this very Bible, it is disregarded.” 
Now that is still true. An astonishingly 
large percentage of our Bible output is 
going into the mission fields, where mis- 
sionaries are distributing the Bible widely 
and urging their converts and others to 
read the book upon which Western civili- 
zation has been founded. I have seen 
pictures of great drayloads of Bibles in 
the Far Hast, the product of our American 
and British rotary-presses. But meantime 
the civilization, which, as yon Dobschiitz 
has said, has owed the most to the Bible, 
is neglecting it. A veteran Bible agent 
after thirty years’ experience said, “It 
is easy to give away dozens of Bibles, 
but only the one which you sell will be 
valued.” And Spurgeon, speaking once 
about the distribution of the Bible, re- 
marked, “The Bible is in every house, 
but in many the dust on it is so thick 
that you might write on it, ‘Damnation.’ ” 
In spite of a circulation never before at- 
tained, the Bible has lost immeasurably 
in its hold upon the heart and mind of 
the people. 

At first thought, the prominence which 
the Bible has had in the daily press re- 
cently would seem to contradict this con- 
clusion. But as a matter of fact it really 
strengthens it. The daily press prints 
only what it considers to be news. It is 
after novelty. And the Bible is now an 
unknown book to multitudes. 
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The press, therefore, taking advantage 
of certain religious and literary tendencies 
to-day, has been printing the Bible, know- 
ing it to be a novelty to the great majority 
of its readers. Would the newspapers print 
stories from the Bible, if those stories 
were being constantly read at home, and 
so familiar to their constituencies? Not 
at all. The newspapers are printing these 
stories, and emphasizing the Bible, be- 
cause it is not known and not read. 

We must not forget, moreover, that in 
the largest Christian sect in America, the 
Roman Catholic Church, independent 
study of the Bible is not countenanced. 
The Catholic News not long ago explained 
this traditional attitude in the following 
paragraph: 

“We Catholics have no apologies to make 
for our church’s opposition to private 
interpretation of the Bible. Every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry isn’t allowed by the 
United States Government to interpret 
the Constitution as he sees fit. The 
United States Supreme Court says the 
Constitution means thus and so. But no 
minister denounces Uncle Sam because of 
that fact. And the Constitution of the 
United States is much easier for the or- 
dinary mortal to interpret than the Bible. 
If Protestantism had a Supreme Court, 
there wouldn’t be so many varieties of 
religion among the brethren.” 

Now whether this position is well taken 
or not, it is clear that such an attitude 
does not make for an intelligent love and 
appreciation of the Bible. 

The kind of knowledge which modern 
readers have of the Bible is illustrated 
in a letter which I clipped recently from 
a newspaper. The letter runs as follows: 
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“T read in a report of the Senatorial in- 
vestigation at Washington that the wit- 
ness, Captain Scaife, ‘shook the pillars of 
the temple of governmental graft,’ and 
then the reporter called Captain Scaife 
‘a modern Goliath. The reporter was 
sadly in error. It was Solomon that 
pulled down the temple, and as it was his 
temple he had a right to pull it down 
if he wanted to.” 
-- 


That is rather amusing, and yet it is 
a perfect picture of the interior of many 
minds, so far as Bible knowledge is con- 
cerned. Such comprehensive ignorance is 


difficult to appreciate properly. Of course, 


the Bible must not be mistaken for re- 
ligion. I suppose it is possible for a 
modern school of religion to develop the 
most admirable moral and spiritual quali- 
ties without reference whatever to the 
Bible from the kindergarten to the adult 
department. I read not long ago a long 
tirade against the public schools in many 
States because the Bible was no longer 
read in class, and so, the writer argued, 
God was excluded from the education of 
the children. Of course, that is sheer 
nonsense, but can’t we find a happy com- 
promise between bibliolatry and igno- 
rance? 

We are wholly wrong in placing the 
blame for this ignorance upon our Sun- 
day-schools. The Bible is a vast litera- 
ture. Lifetimes have been spent in the 
study of single books. Specialization has 
made the Bible a field for students of 
great learning. One has to know several 
Oriental languages before he can compre- 
hend the Old Testament thoroughly. The 
New Testament scholar must be familiar 
with the whole development of the Greek 
language and civilization during the Hel- 
lenistic period. Textual criticism and 
higher criticism are separate fields of 
learning. An enormous literature has 
grown up about the Bible, a literature 
so great as almost to defy a survey of 
it. We can no longer expect our Sun- 
day-schools to give much knowledge of 
this vast field of study. Why, the Bible 
could not even be read through once in 
the time which the average child spends 
in Sunday-school from kindergarten until 
he drops out. If our children are to 
get even a cursory knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Bible, either our schools must 
be entirely rebuilt, or our. homes. And 
the chief blame for this ignorance to-day 
lies not with the Sunday-school, but with 
the home. The school is doing something ; 
the home in most cases is doing nothing. 
And the children are simply reflecting as 
in a mirror the ignorance or the indiffer- 
ence of parents. 

What are we to do about it, we who 
love the Bible, we who believe that a 
knowledge of it, while not necessary to 


salvation, is still an invaluable asset to © 


the moral and spiritual life? I have 
only one suggestion to make. Why not 
learn a lesson from the press itself? For 
we See our newspapers suddenly manifest- 
ing a Surprising interest in the Bible. And 
the hewspapers represent the average 
mind of the day, the mind we are trying 
to reach. The problem is clear, but the 
analysis of it is more difficult. 


(To be continued) 
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' How One Church Federation Gets Results 


% for its political significance, 


EN I SAY that the present state 

of the Protestant Church in America 
reminds me of the old barrel churn of my 
youthful days the criticism is friendly and 
highly commendatory. If one has expe- 
rienced in boyhood the difficulties of bring- 
ing the butter, and remembers the thrill 
of thankfulness when sour was separated 
from sweet, and when the big golden mass 
had been completely solidified, he will 
have sympathy with the point of view. 
At times it would seem that the achieve- 
ment would never come, and swish and 
chug as one would, the amalgamation of 
the myriad of tiny particles and larger 
globules would not take place. 

Those who are watching the develop- 
ment of the church federations, united and 

' eommunity churches, ministerial associa- 
tions, definite approaches and mergers be- 
tween denominations, may be optimistic 
for a united Protestant church, powerful 
and beneficent, but oh, how long is the 
journey and the churning how slow before 
any such end can be looked for. The 
Great War was observed closely, not only 

but there 

were those who knew of the friendly co- 
operation between chaplains and mission- 
aries in the field of action that prophesied 
religious unity as a by-product. But 
here was another dream to be dispelled, 
when the smoke of battle cleared away 
and the world learned that it had not been 
made safe for democracy. 

We are now taking stock after four 
years of so-called peace to find whether re- 
ligion is any more united than before the 
struggle began. Are denominations taking 
Jesus’ saying unto themselves, that “where 
two or three are gathered together, there 
I am in their midst’? Has the church 
partaken of the general movement toward 
amalgamation found in business and social 
service? Is the cry which. the church 
raises almost unanimously for an interna- 
tional league and court born of any similar 
advance in the home community where ten 
steeples represent as many denominations 
trying to preserve individual identity? 
Is it not time to reverse the saying about 
him who makes two blades of grass grow 
where previously there had been but one? 
A great benefactor, to be sure, but what 
of him who can make one steeple do 
where formerly there were six? May he 
not also be mentioned in the annals of the 
great? 

Such questions and such visions of a 
great people moving harmoniously toward 
a kingdom on earth have been aroused 
and stimulated by an experience of many 
months in intimate association with min- 
isters, churches, and congregations in the 
city of Greater Boston, numbering about 
1,500,000 persons. Common activities and 
common purposes have actuated a ma- 

_ jority_of 550 churches under the guidance 

of their federated council, and of develop- 
ment mapped out which should if wisely 


: 


guided create an ideal brotherhood of de 


It is making a better city 


JOHN PRATT WHITMAN 


When Christian forces forget their 
differences and combine their re- 
sources a@ power for good is launched 
through press, platform, and pulpit be- 
yond computation, Mr. Whitman, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation, shows how one city 
‘is doing it. 


nominations if not merging of commun- 
ions. 

The Boston Federation is an especially 
good example, out of a hundred or more 
federations now to be found in almost 
every large city in America. In Boston, 
for instance, a broad spirit of tolerance 
exists, and the foundation of membership 
appears to be an earnest desire to worship 
God, and to labor for the establishment 
of an ideal city, nation, and world. Men 
and women of all denominations including 
all degrees of fundamentalism and of 
modernism sit in frequent council together 
and discuss many vital matters much as 
would a family of close relations. Unita- 
rians are about the council table with 
Baptists ; Universalists rub shoulders with 
Methodists; and Jews sit down with Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians. A 
stranger attending such meetings knows 
not to which particular sect or communion 
the individuals belong, but discovers soon 
after the discussions begin, which at times 
become warm arguments, that all have a 
common desire to make a better and a 
finer world, with plenty of freedom to 
think and worship. 

. Because of its broad and inclusive mem- 

bership the Boston Federation, and it is 
also true of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion, has more of a problem in shaping its 
program of activities than have many 
federations, such as the Federal Council 
of Churches, for instance, that admits 
none to membership except those that can 
rightfully be called evangelistic. 

However, if there are any who wonder 
what issues could be found to hold such a 
diversified group together in an ideal re- 
lationship, they would have their doubts 
dispelled if they could attend a directors’ 
meeting in mid-season. 

The directors have taken the stand that 
a city to be spiritual must be represented 
by spiritual men and women, and that a 
world to be at peace and to be progressive 
in the higher sense should be made up of 
spiritually-minded nations. Upon consul- 
tation in the early days of the Federation 
a number of common interests, spiritual 
common denominators, as they have been 
ealled, were settled on as goals for com- 
mon action. It was obvious from the first 
that propaganda for an evolutionary the- 
ory of life could not be considered as one 
of these common denominators of the Fed- 
eration, any more than could a series of 
revival meetings conducted by fundamen- 
talists. A common treasury made such 
ventures impossible. $ 


With some of the most obvious and ecus- 
tomary religious activities eliminated, the 
directors set about drawing up their con- 
stitution and rules, and deciding upon 
committees to further the interests of an 
entire community, more specifically as re- 
lates to the city and immediate territory. 

Boston, like other large cities, has its 
influences both good and evil, the latter 
dragging society downward into tempta- 
tion, excess, and degradation, the former 
lifting and broadening and opening visions 
of an ideal society. Here are to be found 
dance-halls of doubtful nature, pool-rooms, 
and illicit liquor selling and drinking, all 
claiming their youthful victims each year. 
Here, too, are a proportion of wily politi- 
cians serving corrupt interests, and in- 
sidiously influencing legislation both in 
the State House and in City Hall. Nor is 
Boston more free from industrial bitter- 
ness and even hatred between some who 
employ and some who are hired. The in- 
dustrial struggle is as far from ideal in 
Boston as in any other part of the coun- 
try, and the hard, cold, calculating money- 
changer may be frequently found squeez- 
ing idealism from local society as he 
squeezes dollars. The social vice is not 
unknown, and the lure of the red lights 
calls continually to the thoughtless young. 
Minority races are to be found scattered 
over the city, who because of color or 
creed are scorned by a proportion of those 
who are in the majority. Justice is not 
always dealt out to the Negroes, and ra- 
cial prejudice makes his lot in Boston, the 
home of abolitionists, a very hard one. 
Education is a continual cause for friction 
and dissatisfaction, and many private 
schools have arisen because of widespread 
distrust of the public schools. Often this 
feeling is exaggerated, because the Boston 
public schools stand high as a system of 
education, but it cannot be denied that 
there is a lack of what is called religious 
education. 

Facing such conditions, and understand- 
ing perfectly well that a holy city can be 
holy only when its people are holy, the 
Federation from its inception discovered 
enough work to be done in which all 
truly religious people could take an ac- 
tive and enthusiastic part. Solidarity 
and a united front against such civic and 
social evils were seen to be of the greatest 
importance, and steps were taken to make 
the combined religious forces of a great 
city function effectively. 

The dollar question also came into the 
situation, not in a sordid manner, but 
with reason and logic. Boston is a gen- 
erous city, but also thrifty, and there 
is a general and widespread effort to make. 
the religious dollar go a% far ‘as any other 
dollar. When it was seen that the united 
body, like the Federation, could wage 
battle against bootlegging and illicit drink- 
ing far more effectively than could the 
individual temperance societies in ten de- 
nominations working by themselves, the 
wise man of religion and of social con- 
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science decided to place his liquor-fighting 
dollar at the disposal of the Federation. 
The same can be said of the legislative pro- 
gram. ‘The directors of the Federation 
have long since decided that certain pro- 
posed legislation is strictly a matter in 
which the churches should be inter- 
ested. The churches are more and more 
delving into fundamental principles upon 
which business is conducted, and various 
bills easing the lot of women and children 
in industry have been espoused. Liquor 
law enforcement and, prison reform have 
also been of especial interest to the Fed- 
eration, and various bills dealing with 
these matters have the backing of the 
directors. 

The Federation has not stopped with 
local matters and immediate conditions, 
and, as is known well by those who have 
followed the Federal Council of Churches, 
international matters are now under the 
eye of religious groups all over the coun- 
try and the world. It is pretty well 
conceded that President Harding’s dis- 
armament conference was both directly 
and indirectly the result of the combined 
religious forces of the country. The Bos- 
ton Federation did its share of letter- 
writing to statesmen and to the President, 
and undoubtedly had its influence in the 
historic achievement. Such a result by 
combined communions focusing on the 
Government made more vivid a vision of 
what the church people of a large coun- 
try like the United States may do toward 
bringing about an ideal state of society. 
Here was a demonstration of federated 
action that was not lost on such a body 
as the Boston Federation any more than 
on other federations over the country. In 
such yentures no one queries whether a 
letter asking for the abolition of war 
was written by Jew or Gentile, Catholic 
or Unitarian, Methodist or Baptist. And 
the work of international peace and the 
outlawry of war is not yet complete. Have 
not the combined churches the solution 
in their hands? The enthusiastic federa- 
tionist believes they have, and he also 
believes that Christianity to-day, includ- 
ing in that broad term all ardent and 
sincere religionists and worshipers, has 
no more important matters before it than 
the creation of peace on earth, indus- 
trial brotherhood, racial justice, religious 
education, meaning primarily the practice 
of the Golden Rule and the brotherhood 
of man. On these issues all can meet and 
walk in step toward the rising sun of 
pure and wise, yes, and joyous living. 

A department new to most federations 
is that of publicity. Through a mutual 
agreement with two of the leading Bos- 
ton newspapers a space for federation 
news is set aside each Saturday morning. 
Room is also given for an editorial of 
not over three hundred words. This space 
is sacred to the Federation, and although 
at times the editorial takes stand some- 
what at variance with the policy of the 
respective newspapers, no word has been 
changed. This arrangement, while not 
providing space ample for all the Federa- 
tion would like to have published, does a 
great deal to insure the success of federa- 
tion ventures. It means that every event 
of importance in which the Federation 
has a controlling hand may be given to 
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the public. Week in and week out a 
very large reading public knows what 
is going on in the Federation of Greater 
Boston. 

While there is no proof that this cer- 
tain space in metropolitan dailies insures 
success every time, it is quite true that 
no event undertaken by the Federation 
has been a failure in point of numbers 
of people attending. Any important un- 
dertaking dependent upon public pat- 
ronage, be it a religious or commercial 
venture, must have some way to let the 
great public know. The churches have 
their calendars, the Federation has its 
Saturday pages. 

The churches then keep on with the 
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churning and the kingdom is outlined, 
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plotted, and its government conceived— _ 


creeds as barriers are less potent, inter- 
national thinking is resulting in inter- 
denominational thinking, individual action 
and parish isolation are, with the hermit, 
disappearing. The leaders in the yarious 
denominations, be they pastors or lay- 
men, see less to divide mankind and more 
to make for unity. The good in the other 
fellow’s religion is recognized regardless 
of set doctrines and beliefs about the 
origin and destination of life. The world 
needs workers to give it a good old- 
fashioned ‘spring cleaning, and the church 
may yet demonstrate its ability to do the 
job. 


Religion Around the World 


World Meeting to Discuss 
Religion on the Highways 


A signal international effort to focus 
the attention of churches throughout the 
world on the problems of “major Chris- 
tianity” is the plans now going forward 
for the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, scheduled for the 
month of August, 1925, in Stockholm, 
Sweden. Between five and six hundred 
delegates, representing every Protestant 
church and the Hastern Orthodox com- 
munion, are expected to be present, and 
the total attendance of more than twice 
this number is anticipated. 

Identical with “Copee” in aim and sim- 
ilar in planned procedure, the Conference 
will take up social, industrial, and inter- 
national questions in relation to Chris- 
tianity, under the following general heads: 
“The Church’s Obligation in View of God’s 
Purpose for the World,” “The Church and 
Economic and Industrial Problems,” ‘The 
Church and International Relations,” “The 
Church and Christian Education,’ and 
“Methods of Co-operative and Federative 
Efforts by the Christian Communions.” 

The American Section of the Conference 
will hold a meeting at Buffalo, N.Y., 
November 10 and 11, 1924. 


A Legion Claim Challenged 


The American Civil Liberties Union has 
charged the American Legion with mis- 
representation of the backing given to its 
campaign against radicals, which was an 
outgrowth of the All-American Conference 
held in May. The Legion had stated that 
sixty-two organizations, several of them 
religious in purpose or background, had 
participated in this conference and given 
their endorsement to the campaign. But 
the Union, in a public statement, quotes 
several national organizations which re- 
pudiate the Legion’s claim to their en- 
dorsement. 

“We were concerned,” says the Union, 
“to make inquiry as to how far the sixty- 
two organizations named really partici- 
pated in the Conference and endorsed the 
program, because we knew that many of 
them were not committed to such notions 
of intolerance and suppression.” The 
Union wrote to a few of the societies, and 
of the replies received, John L. Bernstein, 


president of the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society of America, stated 
that this Society ‘did not participate in 
the Conference nor was it represented.” 
Father John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council explained that, 
in answer to a protest against the anti- 
radical resolutions made by a representa- 
tive of the Council at the meeting, the 
chairman of the Conference said that the 
votes of the delegates did not bind their 
respective organizations. In the absence 


of John R. Mott, B. R. Barber, replying — 


for the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., stated that the onetime As- 
sociation Secretary who attended the 
meeting was in no sense an official dele- 
gate, and that the matter of representation 
had never come up before the Committee. 
Similar replies were received from the 
League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


_. 


Look to Churches for Aid 


Accompanying an announcement of 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 7, a letter 
from John R. Voris, associate general sec- 
retary of the Near Hast Relief, says that 
the Armenians who have survived priva- 
tions and persecution “have seen all their 
hopes of a national home under American 
protection vanish as the whole structure 
of Turkish settlement was destroyed” ; 
and adds, “The promises made to them so 
profusely three years ago are now as 


worthless as the paper on which was writ- 


ten the Treaty of Sévres.”’ The work of 
the Near East Relief organization, he 
states, is being seriously handicapped by 
lack of funds, and even its present orphan- 
age work will have to be curtailed unless 
additional contributions are forthcoming. 
On Golden Rule Sunday, churches are 
asked to devote attention to this need and 
receive offerings for the continuance of 
the relief work. 


Pulpits that stress the implications of 
religion in the social and economic life 
of to-day, that point out the “highways of 
Christianity,” are expected to make special 
observance of “Labor Sunday,” which, 
being the Sunday nearest Labor Day, falls 
this year on August 31. 


a} 
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Two Goals for the Country Church 


HERE WAS a time when the Protes- 
4 tant church in the New England coun- 
try town found itself laid under the 
necessity of being all things to all men, 
including women and children. The 
chureh was the acknowledged center of 
activity. Its services were the social 
eyents of the week. It was there that 
neighbors got together as nowhere else. 
It was there that the common interests 
‘of community life were discussed among 
the men. It was there that the good wives 
noticed what their friends were wear- 
ing, and speculated as to the cost and 
quality. It was there that young men and 
maidens found the opportunity for mutual 
acquaintance, in the days when the rigor of 
the straight New England pew—not to 
mention the pulpit—was mitigated by the 
warmth of sincere affection sanctified by 
common interest in the higher things of 
life. 

It was there that men and women, by 
foree of circumstance narrow in horizon 
and with little education, listened with 
eager interest to him who was often the 
one man of letters in the community, and 
who in the things of religion spake as one 
having authority, and not as did the neigh- 
bors. If there was social life in the com- 
munity, it was largely in and through the 
church. If there was organized recrea- 
tion, it was in connection with the life of 
the church, through socials and lecture 
courses and concerts. If there were or- 
ganized efforts at what we now call social 
service, they were pretty likely to be in 
the nature of departments of the church 
work, The church, in short, held a cen- 
tral place in the life of the community, 
it was the one means of organized social 
expression, and occupied a distinct place 
of leadership. In some country towns the 
church still holds that central place 
to-day, by virtue of a balanced and rounded 
program so fully meeting the needs of 
the community that it has been able to 
hold the field against all comers. 

But in most towns this is not the case. 
The yarious functions of the church have 
gradually been assumed by other organi- 
zations. In many towns the Grange, the 
fraternal order, and the neighborhood club 
have taken over to a large extent the 
social life of the church people. These 
have all made a strong appeal. They are 
closely organized; they capitalize certain 
characteristic human motives other than 
‘the religious—the economic motive, the 
love of secrecy and ritual, the motive of 
social rivalry. And from the first they 
were free from some of the traditional 
social restraints of the church, such as 
the disapproval of cards and dancing. 

In many cases the church awoke too 
late, or did not awake at all, to the pos- 
sibilities for the improvement of rural life 
through economic and social training. The 
Grange seized this opportunity, made good 
with it, and promptly divided the interest 
and financial support of the community. 
Again, the New England country church 
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It has a field without competitors 


DAVID EH. ADAMS 


The problem of the country church 
is a@ constantly recurring one. What 
fate is in store for it? Will it survive 
the day of its decreasing influence? 
Oan it get the young people in com- 
petition with neighborhood clubs and 
moving pictures? Mr, Adams is hope- 
ful and points a definite way of es- 
cape. 


exemplified a form of worship bare and 
unadorned—there was no ritual, little 
music, no trappings, and very little mys- 
tery about it. The fraternal order ap- 
pealed to the innate human desire for 
these things, and again divided the in- 
terest and financial support of the com- 
munity. The church did not make social 
distinctions, in theory at least. Mrs. Jones 
of the big house on the hill was put on 
the supper committee with Mrs. Smith 
from down by the railway yard. It 
worked out all right because Mrs. Jones 
could furnish the silver service and pour 
impressively, while Mrs. Smith handled 
the kitchen sink with a dexterity born 
of daily practice. They worked together 
on the committee, and pretended to enjoy 
it—perhaps they really did. But when a 
bridge club was formed on the hill, Mrs. 
Smith was naturally not included. And 
it did not occur to the Mothers’ Club 
down by the railway yard to invite Mrs. 
Jones from the hill. There was nothing 
invidious about this. It was just the work- 
ing out of a normal tendency to social 
stratification. But it was a need which 
the neighborhood club satisfied when the 
church could not. The clubs, then, still 
further divided the interest and the finan- 
cial support of the people. 

These activities sometimes occupy peo- 
ple’s time to an extent hardly believable 
to any one who has not lived in such a 
community. It is not unusual for a man 
and wife to belong to three lodges (the 
wife in the auxiliary order), to the 
Grange, and to at least two clubs. Men 
have admitted that such appointments, if 
kept, would completely occupy six eve- 
nings of every week ; and one young couple 
of moderate income explained their ina- 
bility to support the church at all by the 
statement that between them they were 
already paying dues in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent organizations. 

The church can still run a supper or a 
social occasionally, for those who on any 
given night are not in honor bound to be 
doing something else. But even that rem- 
nant of opportunity has been snatched by 
the omnivorous commercial motion-picture 
house, which appeals successfully to the 
youthful craving for action, and too often 
to the morbid desires of the mentally sub- 
normal, It is not infrequent to find boys 
and girls attending five exhibitions a week 
—exhibitions which influence their man- 
ners, morals, and ambitions almost beyond 
the power of church or home to offset. 


Again, there has arisen in the small 
town a group of civic and social welfare 
organizations—excellent in purpose and 
efficient in administration, which do for 
the community a great many things which 
the church had somewhat feebly at- 
tempted to do when it was the sole oc- 
cupant of the field of social endeavor. 

And finally, with the increasing popu- 
larity of college education, with improved 
schools, with magazines and books avail- 
able to every one, with the achievements 
of the ages constantly presented in tabloid 
form on the screen and in the newspaper, 
the minister no longer finds himsclf the 
only educated person in the group which 
he serves. The moment that he ventures 
outside his own special field, he must walk 
circumspectly and be sure of his facts, for 
he is often addressing people who do as 
much reading as he does, and who in the 
field of their own particular interest, have 
the equipment of specialists. 

What, then, is left for the church? If 
practically all its social, recreational, and 
many of its philanthropic functions have 
been assumed by other organizations, 
what place is left for it? The answer is 
obyious and is anything but discouraging. 
Freed from the burden of all these lesser 
things, the church is thrown back on one 
function, the function for which it was 
organized, and which alone justifies its 
claim to a place in a modern American 
community. That function is the preach- 
ing and the teaching of religion, of Chris- 
tianity, The religious function is not 
claimed by any one else at all. The church 
has there an absolutely clear field. In 
worship and in religious education it has 
no competition whatever. Other activities 
may draw men’s attention away from wor- 
ship. But worship is a normal instinct, a 
basic human need, and the church is alone 
in ministering to that need. 

Most people no longer look to the chureh 
for their social life, for their recreation, 
for their opportunity for community serv- 
ice, or even for intellectual leadership ex- 
eept in its own field. But they do look to 
the church for worship and for the reli- 
gious training of their children—two func- 
tions which are being performed with any- 
thing but completeness or efficiency in 
many churches to-day. Frequently the 
service of worship is barren and perfunc- 
tory. Too often the effort at religious 
teaching is fragmentary, occasional, and 
lacking in real effort to conform to recog- 
nized educational standards and methods. 

The church in the country town may 
well raise the question whether it might 
not wisely center its entire effort on these 
two goals: 


I. The providing of an opportunity for 
‘worship so appealing, so impressive, 
so characterized by adequate music, 
so well conducted by trained leader- 
ship, so heartily supported by the ha- 
bitual presence and participation of 
the entire constituency, that it will 
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quickly become the dominant feature 
of the life of the community. 


The organization of a school of reli- 
gion for old and young, so complete, 
so thorough, so efficient, so well sup- 
ported and attended, that a perfectly 
definite impress can be registered on 
the rising generation in the direction 
of an intelligent understanding of the 
history, meaning, and importance of 
Christianity, leading to personal dedi- 
cation to its fundamental aims. 


MM: 


These two goals together represent the 
one great need for which people turn to the 
church to-day. We have fallen into a 
sort of traditional rut of hopelessness. 
Financial support is hard to get in the 
small town and personal service is even 
harder, for after all, it is the church 
people, nine times out of ten, who are put- 
ting the real dynamic into all the commu- 
nity activities, and they work hardest for 


Britons and Germans Join Hands 


T is only a country inn at which we 

are staying. The well-appointed hotels 
amid the surrounding hills are not for us. 
For we are neither profiteers nor people 
with large purses, but just ordinary work- 
ing-folk, British and German, bearing each 
other’s burdens and sharing our joys and 
Sorrows. 

There is a monument in this yillage 
(Gohrisch)—one of the unavoidable war 
memorials dotted all over the world. 
This one is unique in character, showing 
a boy soldier in the act of sheathing his 
sword, as if to represent young Germany 
turning her swords into ploughshares, 
and calling out to the world: “We have 
had enough of the murder and bloodshed, 
the unspeakable sights and horrors of the 
battlefield. War may be of use to the 
sharks and hyenas of the human race, but 
we have recognized it as the deadly foe 
to human culture and progress, to love 
and brotherhood, and to that sense of the 
sublime which we call by the name of 
religion.” Did the sculptor really wish 
to preach this message? We are in- 
clined to think so. Yet the inscription 
on the stone does not give the least 
indication of it. It is simple and straight- 
forward almost to _ bluntness. wir 
starben fiir unsere schéne Heimat.” 
(“We died for our beautiful homeland.” ) 
That is all—all they knew about it, 
these homebred village lads. They had 
had no voice in the cabinet councils of 
politicians or in the intrigues of high 
diplomacy. So they went and gave their 
young lives in defense of their country, 
as they thought. In plain, blunt truth, 
they went to kill and to be killed. 

In learning thus to distinguish reality 
from make-believe we stand and shudder 
at the ghastly tragedy enacted here and in 
a thousand other villages of the world. 

Last Sunday the little war memorial 
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the thing that seems the most important, 
whatever it is, and which asks the most 
from them. The church dares ask for 
relatively little time and money—and re- 
ceives less. It dares hope for very little 
in the way of real results from its present 
effort in education, and it receives no more 
than it expects. Unless a braver policy is 
pursued, it would be better to eliminate 
the school altogether and throw the en- 
tire responsibility for religious training 
squarely on the home. 

But it would be interesting to see what 
would happen if the people of a church 
would agree for a period of two years to 
adopt the goals above described, to the 
practical exclusion of everything else in 
the church program. Half the energy now 
blindly devoted to fairs and suppers and 
bazaars (in the hope of cleaning up the 
deficit or installing eléctric lights) would, 
properly applied, solve the real problem 
of reinstating the church as an organiza- 


The sword is sheathed 


GERTRUD VON PETZOLD 


In the midst of distress and unrest, 
the mission of peace and good-will 
told about in this article comes like a 
quicting balm. Described by an eye- 
witness, it also paints a true and vivid 
picture of @ once war-rent country- 
side. 


presented itself to the villagers and trip- 
pers in a new dress. It was decorated 
with a large laurel wreath which was tied 
by two long white ribbons bearing the in- 
scription: “Unsern deutschen Briidern in 
gemeinsamem Streben nach Frieden und 
Verséhnung. Die englische Feirengemein- 
schaft in Gohrisch” (“To our German 
brothers in a common aspiration after 
peace and reconciliation from the British 
Holiday Fellowship in Gohrisch’). 

The idea had emanated from our friend 
and leader T. A. L., who had been to 
Gohrisch on a flying visit, and it had at 
once caught on, more money being poured 
out from British hearts and British 
purses than the village gardener could do 
with, so that there will be a surplus for 
the fatherless children of the district. 

When journalists and other first-cabin 
travelers from across the Channel and the 
Atlantic pay this stricken land a few days’ 
visit to investigate conditions, as they put 
it, they generally find nothing amiss with 
the best hotels in our large cities, mis- 
taking the well-fed, well-dressed visitors 
frequenting them for normal types of pres- 
ent-day Germany. 

If, however, they were to join our Fel- 
lowship, we should soon enough put them 
into touch with realities. For have we 
not visited the ancient city of Pirna twice 
taken by conquest—during the Thirty 
Years’ War when the Swedes came to 
fight for the Protestant cause, and again 
when Frederick the Great combated for 


rolls for those dear old 
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tion of commanding influence in the com- 
munity, by reason of its unquestionable 
pre-eminence in its own chosen field. 
Faith and determination would be required 
not only in the counsels of leadership, but 
through the entire membership. The prob- 
lem of financial support would become in- 
cidental: no really vital ministry to the 
community need lack in this respect if it 
has the courage of its convictions, and peo- 
ple will respond to the call of that group 
which is doing its special task supremely 
well. An outstanding service of worship— 
rich, satisfying, attractive, including a 
challenging presentation of religious truth 
and duty, with every adherent constrained 
to attendance and participation: and a 
school of religion, complete, well organized, 
fully manned and officered, adequately sup- 
ported, and conforming to recognized mod- 
ern standards in education: these two 
goals, adopted and accomplished, will solve 
the problem of the church in the New 
England country town. 


seven years the House of Austria in league 
with Saxony? 

Have we not witnessed with interest 
and some heartsearchings the brave fight 
which that small town is making to ward 
off starvation and death from the homes 
of its infants and its aged? 

Have we not seen with our own eyes the 
old ladies preparing their dinners in a 
common kitchen—dinners consisting of 
potatoes and greens, but mostly potatoes? 

Some of us were privileged to buy a 
little butter—no, it was only margarine, 
for Pirna had.no butter to sell—and white 
“bodies” who 
pressed our hands so warmly, smiling bless- 
ings upon us for that which would have 
been theirs as a matter of course had there 
been no war and no Treaty nor Kaisers, 
Czars, or other autocrats! 

And though the seventy-seven babes and 
sucklings at the Children’s Home which 
we visited next were most tenderly cared 
for by hardworking Sisters, nevertheless 
these could not supply them with the nec- 


,essary amount of milk and fat (they get 


no butter at all). 

A house surrounded by a large garden 
excited our special interest. A_ tablet 
fixed over the entrance door bore the in- 
scription: “Built by British generosity and 
German patriotism in 1815.” Just after 
the Napoleonic Wars, when Saxony had 
been terribly ravaged, this house had 
been called into life by the friends of the 
fatherless in both countries. It has ful- 
filled its task of sheltering and feeding the 
orphans of Pirna for more than a hundred 
years, but in October, 1922, it had to be 
closed, owing to the terrible depreciation 
of the mark. There are beautiful hills 
round our little village of Gohrisch—the 
Gohrischstein, the Schrammsteine, the 
Lilienstein, whose feet are washed by the 
quiet waters of the Elbe. : 


The energetic ones among us go for a 
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bathe and swim every morning and eve- 
ning. We all strive after proficiency in 
climbing. Germans are good walkers and 


climbers, the women often barefoot in 


sandals, the men with the inevitable ruck- 


sack, 


Promptly arises the question: These 
German brothers and sisters have for the 
last seven years practically eaten no ham 
and eggs for breakfast, not to mention 
joints of roast beef for dinner, and prob- 
ably do not consume more than one-half 
a pound of meat per week even now. 
Can it be the absence of motor cars and 
motor bicycles enforced by the impoverish- 
ment of the country which has made young 
and old, male and female, take to the 
roads and the woods and the hills so 
naturally and self-reliantly? 

Nor must we forget the ubiquitous 
Wandervogel. He, the pioneer and main- 
stay of the Youth Movement, is encourag- 
ing to see and listen to. One day we met 
a party of six in the midst of a forest 
and they sang to us and laughed and 
talked in a tongue which at first seemed 
passing strange to the British until they 
discovered that faith and love and good- 
will can be understood quite well with- 
out dictionary and even Esperanto. So 
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we invited them to Gohrisch and they 


came as a pleasant surprise to those of 
our party who had not been present at 
our first meeting. And as we saw them 
standing there in their simple dress, 
bright-eyed and smiling, “a spring of love 
gushed from our hearts” while listening 
to their beautiful strains, and as one we 
rose to escort them down the long wind- 
ing hill on their way back to their night 
quarters on the K6nigstein. We were 
entranced, enchanted, or what you will. 
The Wandervogel had been on a sudden 
transformed into the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin Town and having been touched 
by the magic wand of their music we 
marched along with them into the dark of 
night singing, shouting, laughing, crying, 
now in English, now in German, and ut- 
terly unmindful of the wearisome return 
climb which awaited us. 

What shall we say about Dresden (in 
one of our charades it appeared as dress- 
den), the beautiful well-built city of the 
late Renaissance cut in two by the shin- 
-ing waters of the river Elbe, broadening 
out considerably at this point,—its once 
gorgeous palaces constructed in imitation 
of the glory of Louis XIV., now turned 
into museums and galleries which con- 
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tain such priceless treasures as Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna? 

Dresden has a street lined with shops 
which do not compare unfavorably with 
those in Oxford Street and moreover 
possess the additional advantage of 
cheapness. 

They are full of strangers at this sea- 
son. The native German with his ruined 
mark is hardly ever seen there, although 
on the whole German women are much 
better dressed now than they used to be, 
owing to the fact that dress is considered 
one of the few comparatively stable in- 
vestments for paper money, the value of 
which decreases daily if not hourly. 

We saw several pictures of aged peas- 
ant women in the modern part of the Great 
Gallery,—brown, wizened faces, hands 
shriveled, backs bent. Only the eyes had 
retained the brightness of youth, shed- 
ding a glory over those pitiful stooping 
figures; women who had asked nothing 
of life but the privilege of love and sery- 
ice. O women of England! O mothers 
of the world! Will you not join your 
German sisters in the unconquerable re- 
solve that henceforth strife and hatred 
shall cease, and love and fellowship be- 
come triumphant on earth? 


Council of Souls in Judgment 


JOW THE COUNCIL of the League of 
Heayen sat in solemn assembly. 
Sometimes it called itself the Council of 
Souls, that being the title it liked best 
as expressing its broadest and deepest 
meaning. For in the Constitution of the 
League it was written, “The function of 
this League or Association of Heaven shall 
be to make so-called souls into real souls 
and to put the entire force of the League 
behind every soul that is wrongfully at- 
tacked.” 

Many other things were written in the 
Constitution that need not be related here; 
they had to do with the social side of 
spirituality, the co-operation of souls on 
the scientific basis of the actual laws of 
life, and with the discovery of new rela- 
tionships and reactions which progressing 
life demanded. The League of Heaven 
did not so state in its Constitution, but it 
was very plain, by general inference, that 
it regarded the souls of men as facts, not 
to be always questioned or doubted but 
rather to be used as the very first step in 
all action and in all thinking. It was plain 
that the League regarded the life of man’s 
spirit as the one essential thing in the uni- 
yerse; and that it regarded religion as the 
agency, or the form of expression, through 
and ‘by which the life of man’s spirit came 
into full enjoyment of itself. Still, it 
seems likely that the League would have 
used any other word than the term “reli- 
gion” if there had been found a convenient 
one. © 

It was under these general conditions 
that the League sat in solemn assembly 
at the dawn of a certain day, or seon, to 
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A parable for to-day 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


hear what a certain man had to say about 
his entire ignorance of religion and his 
failure to join the League of Souls. For 
be it understood that the League had 
grown to great power and its right to 
summon souls to its sittings was nowhere 
disputed except in the dark, outermost re- 
gions where the “clods of life were un- 
troubled by any spark whatever.” The 
League had plans to reach those regions 
in due course, but at present it was in- 
terested chiefly in the regions where its 
power was acknowledged but evaded by 
the social agreement that formal member- 
ship was all that was necessary. 

“Your name?’ asked the clerk of the 
League of Souls, as this certain man stood 
before the Assembly. 

“Civis Americanus,” answered the man. 

“You may speak. American here,” said 
the Clerk; “we understand the Latin, but 
your name ‘American Citizen’ will serve 
quite as well. Now, Citizen American, the 
League of Souls has two charges against 
you, one general, one particular. We will 
begin with the particular one first. That 
charge is that you are grossly ignorant of 
teligion. Would you tell the League why?” 

“T have been very busy and have had 


little time for religion,” answered Civis: 


Americanus, as a smile of acquaintance 
went around the Assembly; though, in- 
deed, as he smiled one member was heard 
to say to another, yawning, “Same old 
thing; I do wish these souls would find a 
new plea.” 

“But,” said the Clerk, “religion is not a 
matter of time; it is true that some of its 
needs and customs do fill the spaces of time 


ealled hours, but in the opinion of the 
League the soul that has no time for reli- 
gion is really an impossibility. It is quite 
as impossible as it is to find a song-bird that 
had no time to sing, or to find a starving 
man that had no time to eat. To have no 
time for religion is a contradiction in 
terms. Many souls have trie to explain 
this to us, and if youean givea clear ex- 
planation of what you mean, the League 
will award you the prize which it has 
allotted for that purpose.’ As Civis 
Americanus hung his head the Clerk went 
on, briefly, “You see, religion does not 
measure time by hours or years but by 
spirit. You have all the time there is for 
as much religion as your soul can live up 
to; and its capacity increases by use.” 

“T went to church with my mother as a 
boy,” said Civis Americanus. ‘And I have 
tried to carry out some of the things she 
taught me.” 

‘Did you find reasons of your own for 
doing those things?” asked the Clerk. 

“No, I just supposed they were right.” 

“And you have carried on for years lines 
of action that had no originality in them, 
things that were told you long ago and 
may not have been at all suited to the 
years you live in?” 

“Yes,” 

“Some of those good reasons gave way 
at last, didn’t they? And you have let 
some of them go, hayen’t you, so that now 
there’s many a problem comes to you in 
which you frequently take the wrong side 
just because you have no reasons of your 
own? Am I right or not in this?” 

“Yes, you are right. But then, I have 
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gone to church with my wife and family ; 
I have tried to do my duty to the com- 
munity.” 

“In doing that have you not passed on 
to your children something in which you 
had not yourself a great deal of faith?” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but I have listened 
to the preacher, and in general have ap- 
proved of what he said.” 

“Well, now,” said the Clerk, “let me 
see. As far as I discover you have gotten 
some religion from your mother, some from 
your family, and some from the preacher. 
We have had other souls like you here be- 
fore; I will consult our files and see what 
class you come under. Here you are; I 
find that we class you as a parasite. You 
haven’t any roots of your own, but cling 
to others and draw some life from them. 
Is that it?” 

“That may be it; but I don’t think it as 
bad as that. I haven’t taken anything 
that doesn’t belong to me; and I have 
really felt that there was some good in the 
things that were called religion. And I 
have felt that things like those were of in- 
terest to me. I have felt that the world 
might go to pieces if some one did not 
attend to these matters. I have watched 
them with interest, and even advised 
about them occasionally. I don’t believe 
I am a parasite, after all.” 

“Well, maybe that is the wrong word. 
T'll look again. You say you have watched 
these things and even advised about them ; 
that’s a new clew. Oh, yes, I think I have 
it now; here’s your real title, and strange 
enough, just after it are the words ‘Ameri- 
can type.’” 

Civis Americanus looked up with new 
interest in his eyes. 

“Yes,” went on the Clerk, “there seems 
no doubt about it. This is the class you 
belong in.” 

“What's its name?” asked Civis Ameri- 
canus, fretted by the Clerk’s slow speech. 

“Unofficial Observer,’ and the Clerk 
saw the man’s face flush with the full 
light of understanding. In a moment 
Civis Americanus lifted his head, and the 
Clerk knew that unless he helped this 
baffled soul all chance for its recovery 
would be lost. For truth that merely 
reveals is nothing; it must be followed 
always by truth that heals, directs, and 
guides into new affirmations. 

“Yes, Citizen American, that is what 
you have been. You have been an Un- 
official Observer of religion. You have 
listened in and then walked out. You 
have sat on the side lines and the 
bleachers, but have never played the 
game. You have reverenced the Pilgrim 
Fathers, but never tried to be a Pilgrim 
Father to your children. You have heard 
many sermons and felt few of them. You 
have sat in pews of churches but been 
deaf to news of the Kingdom. You have 
wanted a practical religion but not much 
cared to practice it. You have approved 
of the religion that has been handed to 
you, but all the while you have forgotten 
that your soul was starving, though in- 
deed you have said so to yourself many 
times. You have felt that religion had a 
period put to it centuries ago, that if 
you took it seriously you would just have 
to go on repeating the deeds and words 
of people long dead. And so, in order to 
find some outlet for the soul that you 
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really are,-you have put all your energy 
into building houses, roads, inventions, 
marble-tiled hotel floors, and all the rest 
of the grandeur. You have changed your 
name to ‘Babbitt’?! But all the while 
you have loved that secret spot in your 
life where you lived by yourself, you had 
hopes and dreams. Now, the League of 
Souls gives you one suggestion.” Here 
Civis Americanus saw that the whole 
League was intently listening to the Clerk. 
“That suggestion is just this; all the power 
you have poured into building, into busi- 
ness is good; we commend you for it. But 
the one spot where you hide your dreams 
and your loneliness has got to be fed or 
you will die. Go baek and take with you 
one determination, this—‘All the religion 
in the world discovered by other men 
will do me no good. Only my own reli- 
gion can be mine. I will enter the game. 
I will give up once for all the seat reserved 
for the Unofficial Observer.’ If you do 
this, the League stands pledged to see 
that every single joy of heaven is yours.” 

“And what is the second charge that 
you said the League had against me?” 
asked Civis Americanus, 

“Well, it is that you are a babe in 
spiritual things, but we need not go on 
with that charge. We'll put you on pro- 
bation; if you work Off the first charge 
you may come back here in a year and we'll 
take up the second. Will you do that?” 

“Tl go right to it,” and as Civis Ameri- 
canus hustled off the League of Souls 
shouted after him, and it was the sweetest 
chorus he had ever heard, “This do and 
thou shalt live.’ While the Clerk an- 
nounced to them, “This man has a new 
story to tell us all if only we can break 
him of the habit of Unofficial Observation.” 


A Prayer 
EARL F. COOK 


N THE INNER SHRINE of our hearts, 
there is peace and rest. There is a beau- 
tiful place of hopes and dreams, a place 

where we may enter alone and leave the 
world outside.. To that holy place may we go 
frequently and gladly. May we slip silently 
within the hidden and invisible garden and 
find the divine spring where our souls may 
drink and forget—forget the care and anxiety, 
the fret and worry, and come to a deeper 
understanding of the unseen realities, of their 
actuality and power. In their great calm 
may we find the healing grace of goodness, 
be invigorated and strengthened in our 
search for truth, and made sensitive to the 
lightest touch of beauty. 

May we realize that only when goodness 
clothes truth, does truth become effective 
and helpful; only when perfect action marks 
every day can wisdom travel unprotected 
in the world. May we seek to achieve 
integrity of mind and unity of spirit, for only 
thus can we be of enduring service to our 
fellows. May we search for the beautiful, 
and strive to find it everywhere—in the 
simplicity of children, in nature, and in 
science. May its radiant glory make us 
dream of a lovelier life than this, of man 
perfected. May these priceless qualities 
grow within us; send their roots deeper 
into our souls.. As the days and weeks go 
by, may our knowledge of these divine 
qualities broaden and deepen, until at last 
we carry the precious burden about with us 
in our hours of toil and in our hours of rest. 
Thus may we come to know the great fulness 
and meaning of what men in all ages have 
called God. Amen. 
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Federal Council Seeks 
Mobilization for Peace 


As a far more constructive program 
than the so-called “Mobilization Day” 
sponsored by the War Department, the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will of the Federal Council of 
Churches is making definite plans for a 
“mobilization” of all forces working for 
peace. The occasion is to be the anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day, November 11, and 
the week in which it falls. 3 ; 

The Commission suggests that in every 
community the churches unite in planning 
a demonstration of the sentiment for peace 
and world co-operation that shall make an 
unforgettable impact upon the community. 
To this end, it is proposed that, when pos- 
sible, the churches secure the co-operation 
of Chambers of Commerce, labor organi- 
zations, patriotic societies, civic clubs, 
women’s organizations, and other groups. 
Public mass meetings, special sermons, 
services in Sunday-schools, and a pageant 
by young people’s societies are among the 
concrete suggestions offered. A special 
“peace pageant” is being prepared by the 
Commission. : 


“Good Mixers” 


Cited by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association as “good mixers” are the 910 
members of the Association in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, who represent twenty- 
eight nationalities. Latin-American coun- 
tries are of course ‘represented, but so 
also is every nation of Europe except 
Norway and the Balkan states, as well as 
Egypt, Australia, and North America. 
Through this Association’s employment 
Office, girls of thirty-one nationalities haye 
been helped to positions. Two hundred 
girls in the Stamboul Y. W. C. A. Service 
Center in Constantinople represent Ar- 
menia, Greece, Turkey, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Belgium, France, North and South Amer- 
ica, and the Jewish people. There is no 
division by nationality, however, in any 
of the classes or recreations of the Center, 
In the United States, seventy-nine Inter- 
national Institutes of the Y. W. ©. A. 
bring together women of all nations, and 
the Friendly Relations Committee super- 
vises “‘foyers” that extend helpful service 
to girls coming from foreign lands to enter 
American colleges. 


Unique in American evangelistic meth- 
ods will be the city-wide Student Christian 
Mission to be conducted in Fitchburg, Mass., 
September 14-21. It is being arranged 
and will be carried out by theological stu- 
dents and undergraduates in colleges of 
the Hast. The committee in charge plans 
for about five hundred meetings. Going 
“to men where they live and work,” the 
students will conduct meetings in factories 
and address crowds at various points in 
the center of the city. Among widely 
known preachers who have been engaged 
are Dean Charles R. Brown of the Yale 
Divinity School, Rev. Frederick W. Nor- 
wood of the City Temple, London, and 
Rev. Sartell Prentiss of Nyack, N.Y., who 
initiated the ‘Back to the Church Move- 
ment,” known also as the “Nyack Plan.” 
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The Rival Becomes an Ally 


The public libraries and the churches have been fearful of the influ- 


ence of radio as a substitute for books and sermons. 


however, have lost their fear. 


The libraries, 


They have transformed the rival into 


a powerful ally. The Library Association of Portland, Ore., is giving 
a regular program of talks on such subjects as “History from Reading 
Novels,” “The Best Novels of the Month,” “Friendly Essays.” The Cleve- 
land Public Library broadcasts four times a week, giving reviews, book 


lists, and descriptions of book exhibits. 


Many other cities are using this 


new means of publicity in a successful effort to stimulate good reading. 


There is here a suggestion for the churches, also. 


Cc. R. J. 


Is Religion 
the Opposite of Science? 


SIDNEY 8. ROBINS . 


Tun RELIGIOUS RHVOLUTION oF ToDAY. By 
James T. Shotwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. §2.00. 

Here we have a brilliant statement of 
a modern point of view which eminently 
deserves and. calls for thoughtful criticism. 

We are all familiar with people to whom 
religion is identified with a creed or belief 
of some sort. It is quite natural that cer- 
tain others, less orthodox but akin in in- 
tellectual type, when they come to giving 
a definition of religion, should identify it 
with . superstition or primitive beliefs. 
But is this really scientific? On this 
basis, what becomes of Jesus’ association 
of religion with Love? Suppose somebody 
_give a quite different definition of religion, 
namely, urge that it is the relation of 
spirit with Spirit,—or, in brief, ethicality, 
or spirituality. Suppose somebody says 
that superstition is primitive science. 
What possible unity of outlook can there 
be between such views? To illustrate: 
Professor Shotwell is quite sure that the 
Orient is profoundly religious and unsci- 
entific, while the Occident is scientific and 
unreligious. Undoubtedly the Orient is 
more contemplative and superstitious, but 
is it clearly more ethical or more reli- 
gious? 

Science, he tells us, is rational control 
of life, whereas religion is emotional yield- 
ing of control, shuddering reverence before 
something external. Religion is supersti- 
tious beliefs with their emotional basis; 
religion, therefore, is precisely the oppo- 
site of science. In this sense we can com- 
prehend and contemplate the statement: 
“The inner light to which the Quaker 
turns as the inspiration of God is in 
reality the deepest voice of religion, for 
it is the concentrated essence of the primi- 
tive.” Why all this prejudice against the 
“inner light,” or what we ordinarily call 
conscience? Its imperfections and slow- 
ness in accepting some of the revelations 
of medical and social science must be 
admitted ; but after all, it makes some of 
us live in harmony with ourselves and 
with others, and shows some signs of 
being receptive to education. 

Professor Shotwell is not quite satis- 
fied with the precision of his own defini- 
tion of religion, for he repeats Herbert 


Spencer, who said that religion must be 
that which is common to all religions. 
Religion “is what has persisted through 
a process of change where everything else 
is eliminated, 
cause it is the essential in the process.” 
This is Spencer’s method of defining a 
thing by reducing it to its lowest terms. 
To apply this logical method to a single 
illustration: On this principle the reality 
about the human life-process is that which 
is common to the full-grown man and the 
new-born babe. What would that be? 
What becomes of the apparently vital and 
living facts of evolution where this method 
of definition is followed? Religion is pre- 
sented as a development out of fear. Rev- 
erence is transformed fear, a “sense of 
shock.” 

It is only a corollary of this sort of sci- 
ence that science, and history are set at 
war with one another. The historic point 
of view always tends toward defining a 
thing in terms of process or development. 
A thing is what it is becoming. This 
kind of science instinctively finds itself in 
a position of hostility to the past. The 
inductive method is very old indeed, but 
science must be considered as practically 
a new creation of our own day. That is 
the view of this book and the science it 
represents. 

Religious teachers of the past have sud- 
denly become antiquated, we are told, and 
only “the prodigious grasp of Augustine’s 
philosophy and his historic importance in 
the building up of Christian doctrine se- 
cure for him a place in our history.” Why 
not say simply that great religious teach- 
ers like Augustine and Jesus are ever 
fresh because they are great, or because 
they were expert at the scientific study of 
motive power, or because in their period 
some element of truth was receiving due 
or undue emphasis? For the reason that 
development and life are not regarded as 
real bona fide process, but as the trans- 
formation of some fixed essential, and the 
experience of the past not so real, but as 
a preparation for science. Since religion 
is the grip of the primitive emotionalism, 
in itself a resistance to the light of science, 
therefore we cannot have any eternal and 
abiding philosophy of religion. Some such 
subconscious line of argument must justify 
that back-handed reference to the great- 
ness of Augustine. The historical voice is 
necessarily wrong. i 

Common sense indeed might say, on the 


And it has persisted be-. 
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basis of mere presumption, that the ages 
accumulate some wisdom, as we individu- 
als accumulate some truth by experience; 
that, while traditions are truly unsafe 
guides, we get more help than hurt from 
past experience and teaching. Common 
sense does not believe that history is 
simply a series of mistakes, or an enlarg- 
ing peep-hole opened upon some scientific 
truth,—opened at last to-day to the size of 
a real window. Common sense may say 
that history is a real process which has a 
real revelation of truth within itself. But 
the view of our book is that the voice of 
history is necessarily and pretty simply 
awrong. — 

There is and can be no “religious revo- 
lution” in this book; there is only the sci- 
entific revolution. 

The result of this sort of science is 
always necessarily negative. Professor 
Shotwell’s definitions of ‘faith’ and 
“mysticism” are just the same sort of 
thing as his definition of religion. They 
satisfy neither conservative nor radical 
who is interested in religion. Although 
there is a chapter with promising title, 
“The Hmancipation of Mysticism,” it turns 
out to be a repetition of definitions and 
to contain its only positive suggestions in 
a few sentences about religion as an ap- 
preciation of final and constant mystery. 


“Democracy Will Never Perish 
till after Hope Has Expired” 


Mopprn Democracins. By James Bryce. 
New York; The Macmillan Company. 2 volumes. 
$8.00. 

This is a new and cheaper edition of 
Bryce’s greatest book. It is encouraging 
to know that as the value of this work 
becomes increasingly evident, the price of 
it diminishes. The book is divided into 
three parts. In the first the author con- 
siders the problems of democracies in 
general; in the second he examines in 
detail the great democracies. of the world; 
and in the third he comments upon the 
preceding studies. 

The materials for this book were 
gathered for the most part before the 
war, and the abnormal conditions produced 
by the war have altered some of the facts 
here recorded, but the principles remain 
the same, and the problems have not 
perceptibly changed. Mr. Bryce has no 
theory to expound or defend. His pur- 
pose is simply to gather together the facts 
and the explanations of them, that the 
reader himself may reflect upon them at 
his leisure. 

The subject is a very important one 
in these days. . “Let us think,’ remarks 
Mr. Bryce, “of the difference it would have 
made to Hurope if the countries engaged 
in the Great War had in 1914 been all 
of them, as some of them were, oligarchies 
or autocracies; or if all of them had been, 
as some were, democracies.” But since 
the war, democracies have been spring- 
ing up, and the democratic principle is 
being tested as never before. Those who 
would understand the kind of government 
under which we live, those who would 
appreciate its strength and know its weak- 
ness, cannot do better than study these 
volumes, in which the author’s maturest 
reflections are embodied. Mr. Bryce him- 
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self never lost faith in democracy. ‘The 
experiment,” he said, “has not failed, for 
the world is after all a better place than 
it was under other forms of government, 
and the faith that it may be made better 
still survives.’ “Democracy will never 
perish till after hope has expired.” 


An Indispensable Book 


Tun ApocrYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. BEING 
THR APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, BPISTLHS. 
AND ApocaLypsms. Translated -by Montague 
Rhodes James. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

This is the first book in any language 
to give a comprehensive view of the apoc- 
ryphal literature of the New Testament. 
which exerted upon early Christianity an 
influence too profound to be exaggerated. 
The book contains new translations of all 
the important texts and summaries of the 
less important. It contains almost 600 
pages, and should be on the shelves of 
every student of the New Testament. A 
reading of these pseudepigrapha is re- 
vealing. One comes to a new realization 
that we have preserved in our canonical 
New Testament the best of the literature 
that was current in those first Christian 
eenturies. The books and fragments con- 
tained in this volume, whether considered 
as books of history, as religious books, 
as literature, cannot compare with the 
books accepted by our canon. But, on the 
other hand, they do record the thoughts, 
the imaginings, the ideals, the fears, and 
the hopes of the unlearned Christians of 
the first ages. As folklore and romance, 
moreover, these books are very precious. 

Dr. James groups his materials under 
the following heads: “Fragments of Early 
Gospels,” “Lost Heretical Books,” “Frag- 
ments of Gospels” (preserved in manu- 
seript and discovered in recent years), 
“Agrapha” (non-Biblical sayings of, and 
traditions about, Jesus), “Infancy Gos- 
pels,” “Passion Gospels,’ ‘Acts,’ “Secon- 
dary Acts,” “Notices of Minor Acts,” 
“Wpistles,” and “Apocalypses.” The books 
and fragments of books here collected 
form too intricate a subject for detailed 
discussion here, but the book is too sig- 
nificant to be missed, making available, as 
it does, the results of recent researches. 
It is earnestly commended. to ministers 
and Bible students. On RB, Te 


A Co-operative Society 


A Murcnant’s Horizon. By A. Lincoln 
Filene. Boston: Houghton Miflin Company. 
$2.50. 

A successful merchant looks at the world 
of business, explains how he built up the 
great concern of which he and his brother 
are the chief partners, and offers sugges- 
tions to other enterprising business men. 
Mr. Filene believes not only in taking the 
heads of the various departments into 
active and responsible partnership, but 
also in establishing a co-operative society 
of which each member of the concern 
shall be a voting member. It is possible 


for the employees in Mr. Filene’s store ~ 


to rescind an action on the part of their 
employers which they think unfair to 
them, or to reinstate an employee who 
has been discharged. The book includes 
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chapters on “The Advance of Labor,” 
“Constructive Industrial Peace,” and “The 
Community’s Stake.” In addition, the 
author discusses profit-sharing, shop coun- 
cils, pensions, and welfare work. Burton 
Kline collaborates in the production of 
the work. E. H. ©. 


“Art Is Not Only Delightful: 
It Is Necessary” 

Tur Necessity or Art. Edited by 
Percy Dearmer. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3.00. 

It seems to be the current opinion 
that Christianity has always been op- 
posed to art from the beginnings to the 
present day. Such a competent spokes- 
man for the painters as Sir William 
Orpen in his Outline of Art has ex- 
pressed this opinion quite recently. The 
editor of this book points out that 
the truth is the precise opposite. Every 
student of religion as well as every stu- 
dent of the arts should read this book 
if he would understand the relations 
that exist between these two great fields 
of human interest. A half-dozen bril- 


liant men of England have contributed 
the various chapters, the purpose of 
which is to show how necessary art 
is to the spiritual life of the world. 
This is no superficial analysis of the 
subject: it is a profound contribution 


to religion. The authors follow the 
symposium method, discussing in turn 
important aspects of the question, such 
as the “art of movement,” “the artist 
and the saint,” “literature and religion.” 
But each of them is actuated by the 
single deep conviction that art rightly 
understood leads straight to religion. 
Without art a man may indeed enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but it will 
be with but one eye and one hand. 
Art is not a luxury for the rich, or 
a pastime for the leisured; it is a 
necessity of the common life. c. R. J. 


Five Fingers 

A GENTLEMAN OF CouRAGE. By James O. 
Curwood. New York: The Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 

This is another story of the wilderness 
north of Lake Superior where men and 
women prove the metal of which they are 
made. It centers in the little settlement 
of Five Fingers. Those who know Mr. 
Curwood’s previous stories know the gen- 
eral character of this one also, for they all 
deal with the same kind of people in simi- 


lar situations. A Gentleman of Courage is - 


a good tale, of Peter McRae and his love 
for Mona Guyon. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that such a book should have 
qualities of permanence, but a little more 
vividness in the character drawing and a 
little more distinction in style would help 
to strengthen a story that otherwise is 
well done. 


Rain-making 
MAKING THH WHATHER. By Alexander Mc- 
Adie. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 


Eyer since the ancients were accus- 
tomed to pray to their gods of the sun- 
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shine, the rain, and the wind, man has 
sought to model weather conditions to 
suit his own needs. At more or less regu- 
lar intervals pseudo-scientists haye come 
forward with revolutionary processes of 
“yain-making’—usually embodying the 
long-since-exploded theory of rain forma- 
tion as a result of detonation. Perhaps 
some of the older generation will remem- 
ber such a pyrotechnical experiment to 
which Congress contributed $10,000. 

Meteorologists to-day, as Professor Mc- 
Adie points out, are usually content to 
forecast the weather as well as they can, 
and then to make the best possible use 
of such weather as is in store for us. 

The army air service, to be sure, has 
lately carried out experiments on the 
dispelling of fog by means of electrified 
sand, and has met with a measure of 
success. 

But rain-making—or rain-stopping— 
will not be practical for many years. In- 
deed, the writer doubts if man can ever 
subject the weather profitably to his con- 
trol. The forces governing it are too 
great and too world-wide. 

Professor McAdie has written in a popu- 
lar vein, and this little book will be inter- 
esting to the layman. a, One 


Contagious Enthusiasm 


DEUTERONOMY, A PROPHETIC LAWBOOK. By 
Lindsay B. Longacre. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. $0.75. 

When one reads the text-books that are 
being used in the Sunday-schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, he is not sur- 
prised that there is no fundamentalist 
movement in this denomination. Funda- 
mentalism has no opportunity to get a 
place in a church whose young people are 
being taught a truer and more wholesome 
faith by such texts as that by Professor 
Longacre. The book of Deuteronomy is 
treated in some thirteen chapters, and the 
point of view is strictly modern. A chap- 
ter is given to the interpretation of each 
of the outstanding themes of the book; the 
application is made to our own time; and 
at the end of the chapter is a series of 
questions to promote discussion. The vol- 
ume unfortunately has no index. Profes- 
sor Longacre is a stimulating writer and 
is full of enthusiasm for the book whose 
message he is endeavoring to illuminate. 
His enthusiasm is contagious, and no one 
can read his volume without a higher re- 
gard for this great lawbook of the He- 
brews. If there remain anybody who still 
preaches expository sermons, he will find 
here much suggestive material. The vol- 
ume is popular in character and is in- 
tended for the lay reader. Even so, the 


author might have been just a little more 


technical, and he could have said more 
about the origin and history of the book. 


T. J. M. 
— eee eee eee 


Books Received 


THE VirRGIN BirtTaH—Fact or Frcrion? By 
John R. Straton and Charles Francis Potter. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $0.50. 

Was Curist BotH Gop anpD Man? By John 
R. Straton and Charles Francis Potter. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $0.50. 

WANODAH AND OTHER PopMs. By Margaret 


Drake De Groot. Boston: Four Seas Company. 
$2.00. o 
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The Shell 
JANET GARGAN 


Here is a pretty, crinkled shell 
Some ocean creature left behind. 
"Tis like a little, twisted horn 
With bands of blue about it twined, 
And lined with opalescent pink. 
A tenant queer it closed about 
And kept him safe,—he never knew 
That ocean’s dangers lurked without. 


How long a time—I wish I knew— 
‘Since that small tenant left his shell? 
How long a time had ocean tossed 
The empty home before it fell 
Upon this beach where many tides 
Then buried it within the sands? - 
Oh, if I could but understand 
The tale it murmurs in my ear! 


Suzanna’s Surprising Summer 
MINNIE LHONA UPTON 


Part 2 


“Oh,” said Mr. Carton, when Suzanna 
shyly spoke to him about the new table 
decorations, “the girl who brings the cu- 
cumbers and lettuce heard of our mis- 
fortune, and offered to supply them. Same 
price I paid you—though they’re not worth 
as much. But she’s such a shabby little 
thing. Rough little imp, but she does 
work hard in her garden. Name’s Marie. 
A ‘Portygee,’ as you call them here, though 
she speaks English all right—born here, 1 
guess. You know, that family that moved 
into that old tumbledown house in Goose 


_- Lane this spring.” 


“Yes,” said Suzanna, absently. In her 
mind she was repeating, “‘A Portygee, a 
Portygee,’” and thinking of the gay, cheap 
glass earring she had picked up in her 
battered garden. She knew of the family, 
but had seen none of them except at a 
distance. Once, in cutting through Goose 
Lane to go mayflowering, she had seen a 
girl about her own age flee into the 
house like a frightened rabbit. And at 
the window she had seen a small dark 
face with solemn eyes. Next day she 
found out just when the girl brought the 
flowers, and in a day or two managed to 
eatch sight of her. “A rough little imp” 
indeed, with tangled black curls failing 
about her face. And just then a gust 
from a doorway blew back the tangle 
from her ears, and Suzanna saw in one 
of them a green glass earring! 

What to do about it? Over and over 
the question repeated itself: “Why did 
she do it? I never harmed her. Why did 
she do it?’ Should she tell Grandfather 
and Grandmother? Grandfather was prej- 
udiced against “Portygees.” And Grand- 
mother found it difficult to disagree with 
him very energetically. No, she must work 
the thing out herself. She thought of 
several tactful methods. But when, one 
evening, going home from her dish-wash- 
ing, she overtook the girl hauling a little 
boy in a rough, home-made cart, she for- 
got them all. She came close to the girl, 


_ and without eyen a “good-evening” spoke 
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Tell me— 


softly. “Why did you do it? 
why did you do it, Marie?’ 

And the girl, who had stiffened defiantly 
when she saw Suzanna, answered as softly, 
“For him !” 

Then Suzanna saw that the little fellow 
was crippled. The girl’s eyes followed 
hers... 

“Tt. can be fixed—my little Pedro’s hip 
can be cured, so he can run and jump 
like other little boys. But it will take 
money, much money—and we have only 
enough to live. You know now. You 
will put me in jail?” 

“No, Marie,” answered Suzanna, gently, 
“T shall not put you in jail. I want to 
help you—and Pedro!” 

The hard little face “just crumpled up,” 
as Suzanna thought of it to herself, and 
next the girl was crying, with Suzanna’s 
arms around her, and Suzanna’s rough, 
dishwater-parboiled hands stroking her 
curls. 

“Marie, I want you to talk with a doctor 
who is here at the hotel for the summer. 
I got acquainted with him when I—when 
I was first here. He is a great, famous 
surgeon. He can do wonderful things for 
people’s backs and arms and legs and 
heads !” 

“Oh, and for Pedro?” gasped Marie. 
“But so much money !” 

“Wait and see!” said Suzanna. 

It would take too long to tell you how 
it all came about—how the famous surgeon 
did talk with Marie, and how he did do 
“wonderful things” to the poor little 
warped body. ‘Then, “It’s only a matter 
of time now,” he said, “and good care, 
loving care. All the things I told you 
to do, Marie.” 

“Tll do them!” breathed Marie. “And 
the money, now, the pay. I have now 
ten dollar, and all the rest I will pay 
fast as I can earn it if it take me all 
my life long. But I must tell you about 
Suzanna—her garden—I owe”— 

“Come along, Marie!’ exclaimed Su- 
zanna. ‘The doctor wants to go and have 
his nap!” 

And when she got Marie alone she made 
her promise never, neyer to tell about that 
garden to anybody, but Marie promised 
only after making Suzanna promise to 


Can YouP 


Can you make a rose or a lily—just one? 
Or catch a beam of the golden sun? 

Can you count the raindrops as they fall? 
Or the leaves that flutter from the tree- 


tops tall? 

Can you run like the brook and never 
tire? 

Can- you climb the vine beyond the 
spire? ; 


Can you fly like a bird, or weave a nest, 
Or make but one feather on a robin’s 
breast ? 
—Mary E, Folsom. 


Sentence Sermon 
Oh the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God !— 
Romans «i. 33. 
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let her pay for the garden after she had 
paid the doctor. But when she had a 
chance to talk to the doctor again about 
pay he said: 

“Tut-tut-tut! I salve my conscience 
about taking a lazy vacation by doing a 
bit of free work during the summer. Glad 
to have had such a fine chance, so con- 
venient. Great, for a lazy man, like me!” 

“Oh, so good—like Jesu!” murmured 
Marie. Then suddenly: “Oh, perhaps you 
can do something for the poor man God 
has touched, who is at our house! Su- 
zanna says you do wonderful things for 
folks’ heads. And his head is very bad. 
It will not remember. He can work in 
the garden, and he helps me; but he wants 
no one to see him, and he hides. Some- 
times he cries, trying to remember. He 
came one night. And he stayed. And my 
mother she will not tell him go, because 
God has touched him!” 

“T will go and see him,” said the doctor. 
Just then along came Suzanna, her day’s 
work done, and Marie told her about the 
strange visitor. “May I come, too?” asked 
Suzanna. “Yes,” said Marie, “although 
no one else would I allow. It hurts him.” . 

When they reached the house, Marie led 
them around to the tumbledown back 
porch. A man rose, and would have hur- 
ried into the house, but Marie called to 
him. He stopped, hesitating, and they 
came near, The moonlight fell full upon 
his thin face. Thin, and bearded. But 
Suzanna knew! Oh, yes, she knew! 

“Wather !” she cried, and sprang toward 
him. Then she stopped, tears starting to 
her brave eyes. There was no answering 
smile. The man turned away. 

“But it is my father!” she cried. 

“Leave him to me,” said the doctor, his 
hand on her head, “and wait. I think 
I shall have a message—a happy message 
—for you soon. Then I’ll send you word.” 

Suzanna turned away, a hurt and a 
happiness all mixed together in her heart. 
Marie patted her hand. “All right it will 
be,” she said. “All right—just a little 
waiting! And happiness after waiting— 
oh”’— 

It was a week, two weeks, almost three 
weeks, that the surgeon prolonged his va- 
cation, Suzanna knew. Then, one Sun- 
day afternoon, he sent for her to come 
to the little house. He had had a room 
cleared and furnished comfortably there, 
Marie had told her. And Marie had given 
her many encouraging smiles and nods, 
and mysterious sayings, but that was all 
she had had by way of encouragement, 
except an occasional smile from the doctor 
on the very rare occasions when she 
eaught sight of him. 

She wiped her red, rough hands on her 
apron, and flew, leaving some dishes un- 
washed, not many, but that was a some- 
thing she never before had done, and it 
made much comment in the kitchen. It 
seemed to her she never would reach the 
little house. But when she did, a tall 
figure strode across the yard to meet her. 
And before she could get her breath to 
say, “Father,” a dear, well-remembered 
voice rang out, oh, so joyfully: 

“Suzanna! Little daughter!” 

The lonesome lump in her heart melted! 
And as the five years past were a blank 
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to her father, they, as Marie said, “began 
all new!” 

Too happy to speak, they went hand in 
hand across the fields and pastures, to 
give Grandfather and Grandmother Bur- 
ton back their boy. 

“Ah, life so happy is!” murmured Marie, 
“So happy!” 

“So happy,” echoed Pedro, from his 
chair, which soon he would leave to “run 
and jump like other little boys.” 


{All rights: reserved] 


Grandmother’s Hospital Hen 
MARGARET HILL 


Her spectacles pushed reflectively to 
the top of her head, Grandmother sat in 
her favorite rocker by the window, mus- 
ing over the letter she had just read 
from Marjorie’s mother. Marjorie Blair 
was her only little granddaughter, and 
Mrs. Blair was grandmother’s only daugh- 
ter. “Trained nurse!” murmured Grand- 
mother to herself. “I can see that Helen 
[Helen was Mrs. Blair] has ther hands 
more than full, but a trained nurse just 
to make a sick child eat! In my days 
mothers had to be their own trained 
nurses, whether thy wanted to or not. 
If Marjorie were seriously ill, nobody 
would advise a trained nurse more quickly 
than I, old-fashioned as I may be,—but 
just to make a child eat— Well, it’s not 
the time I would have chosen to make 
the visit, but I ean plainly see that this 
is a eall for me and my hospital hen.” 

The next morning Mrs. Blair received 
a night letter from Grandmother which 
said: “Delay engaging a nurse till I come 
with hospital hen. Meet two-twenty 
train.” . 

“Hospital hen,” repeated Mrs. Blair to 
herself dazedly. “I’ve had surprising mes- 
sages from my mother in my life, but 
this— But never has she failed to make 
good her words. Very well; no Miss 
Burton this morning, though I was on 
the point of telephoning when the boy 
came with the message. Yes, Marjorie, 
I’m coming. Somebody else is coming, 
too,” she added a moment later, as she 
entered Marjorie’s sunny room, and looked 
at her listless little girl, tucked in her 
white bed. “Two somebodies, in fact. I’ve 
just had a telegram from Grandmother.” 

Grandmother?’ Marjorie’s eyes showed 
a gleam of interest. “O Mums, Grand- 
mother can’t come to see us, can she?” 

“Grandmother is even now on the way,” 
said Mother, happily, and she passed the 
yellow slip of paper to Marjorie. 

“Tospital hen!” Marjorie chuckled,— 
the first chuckle in days. ‘What can 
she mean? But it’s bound to be jolly, 
if Grandmother does it! Do you guess 
she’s bringing me a bantam hen to ’muse 
me? How can she bring a hen on. the 
train, Mother? Will she have a hen in 
a box when she gets off the train?” 

“T spend a great deal of time guessing 
answers to questions,” said patient Mother, 
“but this time it’s no use guessing a single 
guess. I’ve no idea in the world. Sup- 
pose you try to guess the answer while 
I run down and get your breakfast.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any breakfast,” said 
Marjorie, instantly, with extinguished an- 
imation. “If you’d just let me not eat!’ 
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“Just not eat!” thought Mother, as she 
ran downstairs. “And that’s one thing 
the doctor says she must do; that she 
can’t gain strength till she eats. Oh well, 
I’m not going to give room to a single 
worry till Grandmother and her mys- 
terious hen arrive.” 

“Telephone Daddy that Grandmother 
and her hospital hen are coming this 
afternoon,” called Marjorie, and into her 
voice had crept again a live interest. 

Pxactly at ten minutes past three—you 
may be sure Marjorie had a watch on her 
wrist while she waited—Mother drove the 
ear to the door, and in came Grandmother, 
chatting briskly, just as she always did. 
“OQ Grandmother, where’s the hen? And 
why is it a hospital hen?’ called Mar- 
jorie, in greeting, not waiting for Grand- 
mother to climb the stairs. “Will you 
bring it up soon as you possibly can, 
Grandmother ?” 

Grandmother’s own jolly laugh answered 
her as Grandmother herself at once 
climbed the stairs. “With me?” she asked 
as she stooped to kiss Marjorie. “You 
little bundle of curiosity, no, I haven't 
it with me, but it’s in my trunk, and 
the expressman has promised to haye 
the trunk here in time for supper.” 

“The trunk in time for supper! O 
Grandmother, it’s not just a cooked 
chicken to eat?” 

“Mercy, no! What impossibilities you 
do think up! Tell you? Indeed, I’ll not 
tell you! If it’s a live hen, it will smother 
in my trunk? Who said it is a live hen? 
And who said it isn’t? All I have to ask 
you, Miss Marjorie Blair, is this: If 
my hospital hen walks into your room, 
this afternoon, bringing the nicest kind 
of a supper to you under her wings, will 
you eat it, every scrap? Will you? Other- 
wise, she stays in my trunk, my whole 
visit. No, not a peep at her do you get, 
if you don’t agree to my terms. You’ve 
got to know? ‘Then you’ve got to eat.” 
And Grandmother smiled her sweetest 
smile and went to her own room, leaving 
Marjorie feeling strangely better. 

Half an hour before supper-time, Grand- 
mother went briskly downstairs to the 
kitchen. 

“Egeg-beater!” said Marjorie, to her- 
self, listening hard for a possible squawk 
from the mysterious hen. ‘Wish I never 
had to see an egg again. Toast! I smell 
it. Hate toast. I’m not going to eat 
anything ’less that old hen, whoever she 
is, comes in with my supper under her 
wing, just as Grandmother said.” 

“Coming!” called Grandmother, pres- 
ently. ‘Prepare to meet my hospital hen ! 
Shut your eyes, Miss Curiosity, till I 
deposit her on your bed!” 

What do you think Marjorie opened 
her eyes to see? A hen, sure enough, a 
black-and-gray hen with a bright red 
comb, sitting sedately on a yellow straw 
basket, with white eggs peeping out be- 
neath her feathers. Not a move did the 
hen make, not even a wink of her eye. 
Not a move did she make when Marjorie, 
with a gay laugh, patted her back, for 
you see Grandmother’s hospital hen was 
made of china. 

“Oh, I’ve always had her,” Grandmother 
was saying. “You never saw her because 
she was on a high shelf. My mother had 
her, before me,—she’s avery old hen.” 
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And Grandmother carefully lifted the hen 
off the basket, bringing to light a ‘“bird’s 
nest,” as she called the golden egg con- 
coction within. “How did I happen to 
think of her?” she went on, handing Mar- 
jorie her fork, and motioning Mother out 
of the room. “T’ll tell you. Once upon 
a time, when I was a little girl no big- 
ger than you, I was sick, just as you 
are sick, and my mother brought up my 
dinner one day, tucked away under the 
hen’s wings, yes, I think it was an egg, 
and you see the hen kept it nice and 
warm till it was right on my bed, and 
I ate it every scrap, just as you are 
eating this egg. Why didn’t Mother know 
about it? Mother never happened to have 
to be coaxed to eat when she was little,— 
that’s why she didn’t know what magic 
lies under this hen’s wings. Good, isn’t 
it? Not a scrap left? That’s my good 
girl. No, I’m not going home to-morrow. 
Im going to make quite a long yisit. 
And what do you think? Mother says 
I may have the fun of fixing all your 
meals while ’'m here. You’ll be surprised 
to see the good things that hospital hen 
is going to to carry under her gray wings! 
Three times a day upstairs she'll come, 
and three times a day I’m going to sit 
right here in this chair close’ to your 
bed and tell you a story about how things 
were when I was a little girl. Different? 
You’ve no idea how different things were 
when I was a little girl! And when you're 
all well, and racing around again, good 
as new, then what do you suppose we're 
going to do, you and I?” 

Marjorie, eating the last bite of the last 
bit of toast, patted the placid hen. “What, 
Grandmother? Then what’ll we do?” 

“Then youre going home with me, to 
help me raise some real baby chickens. 
It'll be just the right time——about two 


weeks, I should say. Yes, Mother said 


you might.” And Grandmother smiled 
down at the eager little face upturned to 
hers. 


“Just the merest chance I thought Onn 


it,” said Grandmother, modestly, at sup- 
per. “You see, my mother thought of 
it for me once, when I was a little girl. 
No credit to me.” . 

“Chance!” said Father. 
more than chance!” 

“Who cares what it was? Marjorie’s 
eating,’ said Mother, as trustfully as 
though Marjorie had eaten satisfactorily 
for a week instead of for one meal. 

“Old-fashioned, that’s what I am,” said 
Grandmother. “And I couldn’t bear to 
have you go to the expense of a trained 
nurse till my hospital hen and I had our 
innings.” " 

“TIL back you and your hospital hen 
against any”— began Father. 

“Oh, not except in just this sort of 
thing,” said Grandmother, earnestly. “But 
you see, when I was a little girl, things 
were different. Mothers had to rely on 
their own wits more perhaps than they 
have to nowadays.” ® 

“Marjorie is lucky to have my mother 
for a grandmother,’ said Mother, from 
whose face worry had completely fled. 

“Oh well, my dear,” disclaimed Grand- 
mother, “I was lucky to haye a hospital 
hen. Why don’t you two go for a little 
drive this evening?” 

[All rights reserved] * 
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_ With the Will to Do, They Learn the Way 


Dr. Gates addresses League Institute on tasks of religious education 


(HE UNITARIAN Laymen’s League 
Institute for Religious Education, the 
fourth annual, came to a close on August 
16, having been marked “by a unity of 
purpose and an eagerness of purpose sur- 
_ passing any such gathering” within the 
memory of. Dr. William I. Lawrance. 


DR. HERBERT W. GATES 


Since no one speaks with more authority 
on this subject than does the secretary 
of the Department of Religious HEduca- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, his words obviously should be em- 
phasized in any narrative description of 
the 1924 Institute at the Isles of Shoals. 
Dr. Lawrance, in a contributed article 
to The Four Winds, the Institute daily 
paper, explained why he was willing to 
make such a positive assertion. He de- 
clared that this year’s success was due 
“in part to the excellence of the program 
offered and in part to the fact that an 
unusually large proportion of those in 
attendance have been actual church-school 
workers who came seeking help to per- 
form their tasks more worthily. But 
over all, that intangible thing we know 
as the ‘Shoals spirit’ seems to have taken 
hold upon every one; and with a rare 
unity we have dwelt, played, studied, and 
worshiped together. As we go to our 
various tasks and destinies, let us carry 
that spirit with us. And then, let us 
plan to come again.” 
In a previous issue of THe REGISTER 
brief mention was made of the opening 
of the Institute, and the reception ac- 
corded to Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of 
the University of Chicago and Rev. Jus- 
tin W. Nixon, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Rochester Theological Seminary 


\ 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


(Baptist) and now minister of Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N.Y. As 
these experts developed their subjects, 
Professor Haydon discussing modernism in 
the world religions and Dr. Nixon defin- 
ing the social function of the church, 
there was a steadily increasing interest, 
and the creation of a remarkable recogni- 
tion of, and inspiration to do, the work 
which the delegates had come to learn 
how to accomplish. Both lecturers went 
on their way, reluctantly, at the end of 
the first week, with the cheers of the 
delegates still ringing in their ears. 

Then came the Institute preacher and 
the special lecturers around whom the 
program for the second week was built. 
They found an institute gear to do 
great things, demanding only that in the 
remaining days the way be shown. Much 
of the truth and the life the delegates 
had absorbed; now they sought a multi- 
tude of practical suggestions. To their 
understanding of the why, they asked for 
knowledge of the how. Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Plainfield, N.J., preached twice 
on Sunday, and then the Institute became 
genuinely practical. In other words, the 
high tide of inspiration was kept at the 
flood, and real information was advanced 
in such simple and direct fashion that all 
were impressed. Note-books were filled, 
conferences were largely attended, and 
at the end the sentiment expressed by 
Dr. Lawrance at the beginning of this 
narrative was unanimous. 

Dr. Herbert W. Gates, secretary of the 
Missionary Education Department of the 
Congregational Education Society, was the 
principal lecturer, each day presenting 
some phase of the religious educational 
task of the church. His last lecture, 
“Organization for Religious Education,” 
was the climax, sending the delegates 
away, not only with a desire to have a 
share in making Unitarian church schools 
efficient, but with just the right kind of 
information necessary to put desire into 
action. His daughter, Miss Margaret 
Gates, and a former associate in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Mrs. Theodore D. Steinhausen, 
discussed young people’s work with the 
authority of those who have had actual 
experience. Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen 
of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
and Mrs. Shippen, imparted to the dele- 
gates, through lectures and demonstra- 
tions, a desire to restore beauty to its 
rightful place in religious education. 

Dr. Gates gave four reasons why many 
parents and most children are indifferent 
and skeptical of the value of the work 
being done in the average chureh school. 
Most schools, he said, do not provide good 
teaching; children get better ethical and 
religious training in the public schools; 
church schools, strange to say, are not 
strong on the religious side; and in the 
life of the child the results in conduct 
are not adequate. The ideal program, 


as he sees it, accepts social life as a unit; 
it makes character and conduct its direct 
aim; and it builds on an enduring founda- 
tion of the right attitudes, interests, and 
loyalties. Such a program will be only 
a dream, however, as long as the per- 
centage of the budget appropriated by 
churehes to their schools is only three 
cents in the dollar. 

The first essential, said Dr. Gates, is 
instruction that shall guide “the experi- 
ence of the child so that he shall be 
brought face to face with the situations 
of life and the problems that they set, 
and to think and work his way through 
them; and in this process he shall be 
gaining knowledge, attitudes, and skill 
to make him increasingly effective in help- 
ing to build a better social order, the 
democracy of God.’ Next comes the 
scientific method. Religious education is 
being challenged by general secular edu- 
cation in the use of the scientific method, 
which Dr. Gates defined as emphasizing 


life and experience rather than knowl- 


edge itself. 

So-called uniform lessons were criticized 
by Dr. Gates, who inquired. “Are we 
teaching lessons, or children?’ Graded 
lessons insist upon subject matter and 
likewise are unsatisfactory, in the opinion 
of Dr. Gates. Effective instruction goes 
into the meaning of subject matter in 


MRS. THEODORE D. STEINHAUSEN 


terms of real life and experience. The 
lecturer urged the correlation of the home, 
the school, and social environment of the 
pupil with the lesson material. Effective 
leaders will sit down and study with the 
pupils the matter which pupils wish to 
study. Whether parents or teachers, they 
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will inspire much more respect if they 
honestly own to their inability to answer 
a specific question and admit their error 
when mistaken. 

No institution is as potent as the home 
in the religious training of the child, said 
Dr. Gates in a lecture on “Religious Edu- 
eation and the Family,” and while the 
family may be vacating its responsibilities, 
it must ever remain an educational in- 
stitution either for better or worse. His 
specifications for an ideal Christian home 
so impressed the delegatés at Star Island 
that they are repeated here. Dr. Gates 
said : 

“The spiritual atmosphere of the Chris- 
tian home will be that of whole-hearted, 
joyous love of God, finding expression in 
simple trust, sincere reverence, and un- 
affected worship, and in the acceptance 
and enjoyment of all good things of life 
as the gifts of a loving Heavenly Father. 

“Its discipline and the mutual relations 
of its members will be governed by Christ- 
like principles of justice, kindness, help- 
fulness, and love, consistently applied. 

“The attitude of its members toward 
all other people will be that of genuine 
brotherly kindness in the spirit of Jesus. 

“Tts standard of values will be that of 
Jesus, setting the spiritual above the ma- 
terial, regarding service as the highest 
privilege and injury to character as the 
greatest calamity.” 

Dr. Gates predicted that some day the 
school of religious education would be 
a community enterprise. Not until then, 
he said, will many children get the chance 
for development along spiritual lines to 
which they are entitled. He deplored the 
choice of “the very worst hour in the 
week” for the session of the church school, 
and recommended a common period of 
worship for old and young, to be followed 
by separation into groups for specific pur- 
poses, the sermon for the elders and the 
classes for younger members of the con- 
gregation. 

The pastor’s responsibility in this field, 
the lecturer added, is to be sufficiently 
informed on the subject to give intelligent 
support to the teachers and officers of 
church schools. He brought his series to 
a close with a plea to the delegates to 
return to their parishes and see to it 
that potential leaders in religious educa- 
tion are selected and sent to Star Island 
next year. 

Mrs. Steinhausen revealed a personality 
which explained the success she has 
achieved in work among young people. 
She criticized the chureh for its failure 
to crowd out of the lives of the young 
the things they shouldn’t have and sub- 
stitute the things they ought to have and 
really would prefer to have. She told 
of an exhaustive survey of juvenile de- 
linquency made in Rochester and stated 


that the agency which seemed to do less’ 


to prevent its causes, and care less, was 
the church. Since the publication of the 
results of the study, she added, only two 
ministers in Rochester have exhibited any 
interest in it. 

“No workers are more willing to fool 
themselves than are church workers,” she 
continued. “A real trained social worker 
will not accept a church position except 
in unusual circumstances, because the 
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routine, the traditions, and attitudes of 
the church hamper the expert in this 
field.” 

Mrs. Steinhausen described in detail 
some of her activities among the young 
people of her city, and left with the dele- 
gates examples of specific projects as 
guides to action in the various communi- 
ties and churches represented at the In- 
stitute. 

Dr, Lawrance contributed a lecture on 
“Our Unitarian Schools—a Forecast.” He 
predicted that the church generally would 
recognize that its central task is educa- 
tion. The first Christian church was a 
teaching church, and the teaching churches 
are the leading churches to-day. 

With all they had acquired during the 
second week the delegates separated for 
their homes, filled with the vision of the 
new world described by Professor Haydon 
—a vision which he said all liberals every- 
where were seeing alike—a world in which 
human beings will -have the opportunity 
to live completely and to realize their 
eapabilities to the utmost. At certain 
times in history, Professor Haydon re- 
ealled, there have been ‘flowerings” of 
religious thought and ideals. To-day is 
another of those times. A chasm is open- 
ing up between this age and the past. 
Future chroniclers will say of this age, 
declared Professor Haydon, that with 
science having made one family of the 
world, a new age began in which men 
tried to find a world religion and to hand 
it down to the future. 


Growing Work in a Growing City 


The people of Oklahoma City, Okla., are 
“young, vigorous, and venturesome”; the 
city is “fresh, plastic, and on the make”; 
and the Unitarian work there, a letter 
from the First Unitarian Church explains, 
“is naturally adapted to this plastic situa- 
tion.” 

A valuable feature of this work is the 
Harlow adult class, led by Victor Har- 
low, editor of Harlow’s Weekly. This 
class of forty people has studied religion 
and ethics for the last four years with 
the thoroughgoing scientific method of a 
university. The class has proved a great 
asset to the church. 

In addition to his regular pulpit and 
pastoral work, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes has 
been conducting three other lines of work 
which will be continued next season. The 
first was a course of lectures on modern 
drama and fiction delivered to the 
Women’s Alliance and other women of the 
city. Of the attendance, fifty to sixty 
per cent. were from outside the church, 
but many new members have come into 
the church through this “gateway.” <An- 
other feature is the Thursday night lec- 
tureship and forum, which provided six- 
teen lectures on applied psychology, social 
problems, and other topics. This forum 
has also been a recruiting-ground for 
church membership and attendance during 
the last four years. Mr. Byrnes also gave 
twelve Sunday-night lecture-sermons on 
the issues between the modernists and fun- 
damentalists, which were well attended. 

The interiors of the church auditorium, 
the parsonage, and the parish house were 
recently decorated throughout. 
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Proctor’s New Program ‘Takes 
Best from Old and New Ideas 


With the opening of its forty-sixth year 
on September 17, Proctor Academy will 
enter upon a new educational program, 
which in its preparation had the counsel 
and approval of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University. 
And when students meet on that day for 
individual conference on their program 
for the year, they will have the counsel 
of the new headmaster, Stanley Kelley, 
founder of the American Youth League. 

“It must not be thought that this school 
is departing from the best in our tradi- 
tional education,” says the announcement 
for 1924-25. ‘‘Neither must it be thought : 
that any fad or fancy motivates the trus- | 
tees of Proctor Academy in the creation. 
of the new plan. 

“The program follows the best of exist- 
ing plans of education, meeting all of the: 
demands of the State Board of Education 
[New Hampshire]. It also recognizes the 
best of the newer practices and theories in ~ 
pedagogical training and seeks to bridge 
the gap between the old and the new by a 
creative, intelligent, common-sense appli- 
cation of materials and methods. ' 

“The plan embodies the traditional R’s, 
but it also takes into consideration the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the 
Heart. To this end, the shop, the farm, 
the library, the bank, the mill, the fac- 
tory, the store, the church, provide work- 
ing laboratories for practice as well as 
theory. Proctor seeks the right develop- 
ment of youth with the right attitudes 
toward self and society. Proctor gives 
fresh rein to the innate interests of the 
youth te awaken the inherent talent in. 
the individual, to train it, understand it: 
and lead it through interest into the fulfill- 
ment of a positive and creative personality. 
School becomes a home, and not a prison.” 

Proctor is a Unitarian school. In 
keeping with its liberal traditions, it 
makes no distinction as to race or creed; 
and in keeping with its Unitarian tradi- 
tions it emphasizes freedom of thought, and 
character, fellowship, and service in the 
religious life. Students are required to at- 
tend the daily chapel exercises, and on 
Sunday they may attend their own 
churches in Andover or Franklin. There 
are also vesper services and occasional 
community sings ; and in the spring, chapel 
services are conducted on the campus. 

The courses at Proctor are grouped as 
follows: English, including public speak- 
ing, and the Bible as literature; Latin; 
French; German, if a sufficient number 
elect it; mathematics; social science, in- 
cluding history, sociology, economics, 
psychology, and ethics; science—elemen- 
tary science, physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy ; domestic arts and science; shop work ; 
fine and industrial arts; music. 


SACRAMENTO, Catir.—The activities of 
the First Unitarian Church will be re- 
sumed September 7 after a two months’ 
vacation. During the summer the church 
building has been repainted, retinted 
where necessary, and thoroughly cleaned. 
Inside and out, from “lawn to lectern,” 
the church plant is ready for the new year. 


: 
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Laymen Look Toward Niagara Falls 


League chapters to work out 


After a half-decade of organized ad- 
venture in faith and works, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will go to its Fourth 
Annual Convention in Niagara Falls, 
Canada, September 12-14, with a surer 
vision of its potentialities and its func- 
tions in the church than it has ever 
realized before. Chapters of the League 
will devote the sessions of the Convention 
mainly to the formation of a tentative 
League program for 1924-25. This will 
be considered in the light of past experi- 
ence and estimated opportunities for the 
future to the end of crystallizing League 
opinion and producing agreement as to 
those activities which the chapters can 
undertake in common with the greatest 
profit and effectiveness. 

Listed as one of the “high lights” of 
the Convention will be the address on 
September 13 by Col. Raymond Robins 
on “The Next Step in Civilization—the 
Outlawry of War.’ After the address, 
the delegates will remain to discuss reso- 
lutions that will most adequately pro- 
claim the League’s attitude on this prob- 
lem. The film “Evolution,” already used 
by several chapters for educational pur- 
poses, will be given a private showing at 
the Friday evening session. And on the 
Same day, “Reaching the Modern Man 
through Publicity Methods” will be dis- 
cussed by a minister who has achieved 
signal results for his own church through 
dignified, effective publicity,—Rev. Clin- 
ton Wunder of Rochester, N.Y. At a 
group conference that evening, J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., will give an illus- 
trated lecture on “Church Architecture.” 
Rey. B. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will preach the Convention ser- 
mon, Sunday, September 14. 

What organized influence Unitarian men 
shall bring to bear in the controversy 
that is agitating the Protestant churches 
and against the efforts being made to 
eurb the teaching of science in the schools 
will be discussed at the fourth session 
Saturday morning. 

The number of certified delegates, three 
weeks before the opening of the Conven- 
tion, is 150. A gratifying proportion of 
these come from Middle Western chapters 
and others farther away. With some 
of these chapters more fully represented 
than in previous years, and with other 
chapters which have not yet reported but 
which have never failed to be well repre- 
sented, the attendance at Niagara Falls 
will comfortably exceed that at New 
Haven, Conn., last year. 

The period each day from 4.30 to 6.30 
P.M. will be given over to sightseeing and 
recreation, and at 6.30 the delegates will 
eat dinner in the dining-room of the Hotel 
Clifton, which commands a view of the 
Falls. The detailed program of addresses 
and discussions follows: 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


10 am. First Convention Session. 
(1) Roll Call. 
(2) Keynote Speech. 


(3) The Chapter as an Adjunct of 
the Church. 

(4) The Chapter as a Force in the 
Community. 


common program for 1924-25 


2.30 p.m. Second Convention Session. 
(1) “Reaching the Modern Man 
Through Modern Publicity 
Methods.” An illustrated ad- 


dress by Rey. Clinton Wunder’ 


of Rochester, N.Y. 
An Annual Membership Cam- 
paign. 
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8 p.m. Third Convention Session. 
Private showing of the film “Hvolu- 
tion.’ This motion picture can be 
used effectively by chapters for edu- 
eational and publicity purposes. 
10 p.m. Round Table Group Conferences. 
(1) Chureh Advertising. 
(2) Church Musie (vocal). 
(8) Church Architecture. An illus- 
trated lecture by J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr. 
(4) The Religious Life of the Indi- 
vidual. 
(5) Working with New Americans. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 
9 am. Fourth Convention Session. 

(1) Our Preaching Missions. 

(2) Chapter Action in the Modernist 
Issue. 

(3) Chapter Co-operation with the 
Unitarian Social Service Council. 

(4) A Program of Adult Education. 

11.30 a.m. Round Table Group Conferences. 
(1) Chapter Management. 
r" (2) Church Musie (instrumental). 
(3) Improving the District Confer- 
ence. 
(4) Recruiting the Ministry. 
(5) The Communion Service, its 
function in our churches. 
2.30 p.m. Fifth Convention Session. 
(1) Serving our Young People. 
(2) Improving our Church Schools. 
(3) Winning Larger Church Attend- 
ance. 
8 p.m. Sixth Convention Session. 

(1) “The Next Step in Civilization 
—the Outlawry of War.” An ad- 
dress by Col. Raymond Robins of 
Chicago. 

(2) Discussion of resolutions proclaim- 
ing the League’s attitude on the 
above problem. 

10.30 p.m. Round Table Group Conferences. 


(1) 
(2) 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
Visual Education in the 
Churches. 

Our Preaching Missions. 

The Religious Life of the Indi- 
vidual. 


(3) 
(4) 


Sunpay, SEPTEMBER 14 


-9.30 a.m. Seventh Convention Session. 
(1) “The League and Its Chapters” 
—a story of co-operation. HEx- 
ecutive Vice-President Barnard. 
(2) Financing the Chapters. 
10.30 am. Laymen march to Niagara Falls 
k church. 
11 a.m. Divine service. Sermon by Rey. 
E. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles. 
2.30 p.m. Final Convention Session. 
(1) Child Welfare. 
(2) Consecrated Citizenship. 


Westsoro, Mass.—Unitarians will join 
with the Evangelical Church in the cele- 
bration of its two hundredth anniversary, 
October 5, 6, and 7. Both churches were 
closely identified with the early history 
of the town. The Unitarian church (First 
Congregational Society) is seven years 
older than its Evangelical neighbor. 
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A Sermon at Williamstown 


Yor the first time in its history, the Con- 
gregational church on the campus of Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., had 
a Unitarian preacher in its pulpit, when, 
at the invitation of its minister, Mr. Mac- 
Master, Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, who is at- 
tending the Institute of Politics, preached 
Sunday, August 17, on “Major and Minor 
Christianity.” A large proportion of the 
congregation were lecturers and members 
of the Institute. An account of the service 
sent to Tur REGISTER by a minister in the 
congregation says in part: 

“Perhaps the master stroke was in the 
urging upon the learned politicians, states- 
men, admirals, and generals assembled to 
recognize religion as a major factor in the 
lives of human beings. The preacher 
made due allowance for the importance of 
economics and politics. The very fact that 
he was a member of the Institute bore 
ample testimony to the place which he 
felt such affairs held in the welfare of 
mankind. But we were urged to remem- 
ber that even in these latter days it was 
the religious call that brought about the 
eight-hour day in the steel industry. Nor 
was the preacher appealing for a small 
idea in religion; ‘supra-sectarian’ he said 
the scientific discussion of religion must be 
as men gathered around the table for 
analysis of this all-important feature of 
human belief and conduct.” 


Lend a Hand Executive on Tour 


Miss Annie Florence Brown, executive 
secretary of the Lend a Hand Society and 
director of the Book Mission, is on an 
extended tour through the South visiting 
local Lend a Hand Clubs and places 
reached by the mission activities of the 
Society. After visiting several towns in 
North Carolina, she goes to Asheville for 
a week’s rest. Her later itinerary in- 
cludes the Hindman Settlement School in 
Kentucky, the Tuskegee Institute, the 
Street Manual Training School and the 
Industrial School at Montgomery, Ala., 
and the Shelter Neck Industrial School 
in North Carolina. 

Returning by way of Washington, D.C., 
Miss Brown will give her illustrated lec- 
ture on the Book Mission activities at a 
meeting arranged by the Women’s Alliance 
and the Lend a Hand Club of All Souls 
Church. There will be a new club to 
greet her at Lancaster, Pa. Miss Brown 
expects to be back the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

There are now 585 places reached by 
the Book Mission: 165 have been estab- 
lished since Miss Brown’s last visit to 
the South, three years ago, and 33,000 
volumes and tons of magazines and cards 
have gone to isolated libraries, schools, 
settlements, and camps. 


Layman to Professorship 


BH. Blythe Stason, vice-president of the 
Sioux City chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and leader of the adult class in 
the Sioux City Unitarian church school, 
has been elected professor of public utility 
law in the University of Michigan. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stason will take up their resi- 
dence in Ann Arbor about September 1, 
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Khasi Hill Churches 
Appealing for Help 


Dated from Jowai Post-Office, Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Assam, India, comes 
warm appreciation of Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
Jand’s article in THE REGISTER concern- 
ing the Unitarian work in the Khasi 
Hills and its plight after the death of Mr. 
Singh, together with an appeal to British 
and American brethren for assistance in 
maintaining these churches. The text of 
these two letters follows’in part: 


Dear Brother J. T. Sunderland,—The 
Unitarians in Khasi Hills, India, read 
with great delight and happiness your 
articles in the issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
Reerster, March 6, 1924, and the Christian 
Life, May 24, 1924, concerning the life and 
struggle of the little churches in these 
places. . . . We cannot express in words 
how much we are indebted for your kind 
appeal for helping us with trained min- 
isters and money, and for putting up our 
right cause before our kind brethren in 
America and England. Let us hope that 
yours as well as our appeal will not end 
in vain but will move the hearts of those 
whose’ lives are meant for devoting to 
the field of the Almighty and for rescu- 
ing mankind from darkness and misery. 
And in accord to what you published we 
put the following appeal before our kind 
brethren in those two great countries, 
namely, America and England: 


Dear Brethren (Americans and Eng- 
lish) —Perhaps you are aware that since 
the 18th September, 1887, memorable date 
and year to the Khasi Unitarians, the 
first Unitarian meeting took place in the 
Khasi Hills. The persons who started this 
noble task were and are the natives of 
these Hills, chief among whom was the 
late Mr. Singh. In fact he was the 
founder of the Unitarian Church here. 
Since then our pioneers of this great truth 
struggled heart and soul in spite of all 
hardships to sow it in the hearts of those 
who thirst for it. But, alas! their prema- 
ture death, their limited means, and the 
scanty help they received had deterred 
much for their work and aim. However, 
we the Unitarians in Khasi Hills feel 
proud, in a way, of what our pioneers had 
done, and we challenge any missionary 
work which can do more, considering the 
hard circumstances they had to bear. But 
the death of the late Mr. Singh last year 
has been a great loss to us, and we doubt 
whether an able leader like him can be 
found in the field or not. So the main 
problem to us now is, who will guide us, 
and from where money can be obtained to 
earry on our work. How can we marshal 
our forces without the leader and without 
means? 

We know that Unitarianism is a great 
truth, but the question is, how can we 
maintain our little churches? And when 
we think about this we feel that we are 
quite helpless unless our Almighty will 
find the way for us. 

So our humble appeal to our kind breth- 
ren in those two countries is to consider 
our cause and to have sympathy for us; 
for, although our color is different from 
theirs, we are brethren in spirit and 
faith, and we come from the same Heay- 
enly Father. 

The need for such helping hands is more 
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pressing now than it was, because most 
of our pioneers and leaders, especially the 
late Mr. Singh, are no more with us, and 
we are no better than orphans. ... We 
hope that our brethren will lend their 
helping hands to us and send us trained 
men and ministers to carry on our work 
and marshal our forces. 

We adopt in our churches the services 
used by most of the Unitarian churches in 
America and England, and not Indian 
services as used by the Brahmo-Somaj. 
By adopting these services the members 
of our churches have become quite fa- 
miliar with English and American songs, 
ceremonies, etc. ... We may also mention 
here that our Khasi modes of liying, think- 
ing, ideas, our customs and manners, are 
quite different from the rest of India, for 
we are hill people. 

So we hope that our brethren in those 
two great countries who were and are 
always kind to us will not fail to help us, 
for we are brethren in Faith and in our 
Heavenly Father. 

Very truly yours, 
K. SERGEANT, 


Secretary of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


Jefferson and Unitarianism 


Responding to an evident interest of its 
readers in the religious views of Thomas 
Jefferson, the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News writes editorially on this question 
and reviews much material that is fa- 
miliar to Unitarian readers. “All things 
taken into consideration,” the writer con- 
cludes, “it is probably the fairest to class 
him as a Unitarian.” Jefferson’s attitude 
toward this fellowship, he says, is revealed 
in the following portion of a letter to 
James Smith in 1822: 

“The pure and simple unity of the 
Creator of the universe is now all but 
ascendent in the Hastern States; it is 
dawning in the West, and advancing 
toward the South; and I confidently ex- 
pect that the present generation will see 
Unitarianism become the general religion 
of the United States.” 


Wanted, “Sermons on the Bible” 


On what general topics do Unitarians 
wish to hear sermons preached? In order 
to find out what kind of sermons his pa- 
rishioners preferred, Rey. Edward H. Cot- 
ton, minister of the church in Marblehead, 
Mass., sent out a postal-card questionnaire 
that listed several types of sermons and 
inquired as to first choice, second choice, 
and so on. According to the replies, “Ser- 
mons on the Bible” were the most highly 
preferred, and “Inspirational Addresses” 
and “What Unitarians Believe” were close 
second and third respectively. Although 
the first choice might have been influenced 
somewhat by the tremendous revival of in- 
terest in the Bible, which has come about 
in part through press and platform de- 
bates, Mr. Cotton believes that these 
choices are fairly representative of the 
“pew point” of vision and interest in Uni- 
tarian congregations. 

Last in the choice of a dozen general 
topics were “Questions of To-day,” “Book 
Reviews,” and “Community Problems.” 
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Dr. Sullivan at Duxbury, Mass. 


At Duxbury, Mass., a town of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, a congregation of 614 
persons gathered on Sunday, August 17, 
in the First Parish (Unitarian) Meeting 
House, to hear Dr. William Laurence Sul- 
livan, formerly mission preacher for the 
Laymen’s League. The Duxbury chapter 
of the League, with its effective advertis- 
ing through the town and surrounding 
territory, reinforced Dr. Sullivan’s repu- 
tation in bringing out this record attend- 
ance. Dr. Sullivan’s sermon subject was 
“Christ and Pilate.” 


There is not one of us who does not 
need at some time to make the plea, 
“Think of me at my best.” We know how 
often we fall below our best. To judge us 
at those times would be to condemn with 
apparent justice. The present fault is so 
vivid and the memory of past goodness 
so faint that it is hard to recall the best. 
It cannot be done unless we have acquired 
the habit of suspending judgment until all 
the evidence is in, and counting as evi- 
dence all of the man’s past, its strength as 
well as its weakness.—Dr. Frank 8. €.. 
Wicks. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. um 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION TO LADY, or Chaperon in Girls’ 
School. Household manager where one or more 
servants are employed. Sew, mend, good 
shopper. Excellent references. Address C-75, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MaynarpD, Northboro, Mass. 


free map and folder. 


1912 G@ Street, North- 
west. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
oe) Work. Mrs. J. B. Myers, Haines Falls, 
Nes 


WANTED.—A Protestant maid in family of two. 
Wages $10. No laundry. Address 220 Auburn 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


WANTED: Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
W. P. McNary, Box 196, Ban- 


Flasks; ete. 
nock, Ohio. 


COMPANION WANTED.—Middle-aged woman of 
refinement, and in good health, willing to help 
in light housework and plain sewing, by an old 
lady suffering from rheumatism. M: 

on car line. Maid in 


: 


a 


- and historical interest. 
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Historic Deerfield is Ready 
with Welcome for Ministers 


Rey. Charles P. Wellman and his church 
in Deerfield, Mass., the buildings of Deer- 
field Academy, and historic “Olde Deer- 
field” itself are ready with their hospi- 
tality for those who will attend the Min- 
isters’ Institute, September 15-18. The 
meetings will be held in the church build- 
ing, which is exactly one hundred years 
old. The dormitories of the Academy will 
be for the exclusive use of the ministers 
during these four days. 

Deerfield abounds in things of beauty 
It is situated in 
the Connecticut Valley, within an hour’s 
drive from the Mohawk Trail and within 
reach of the Berkshire Hills. Deerfield 
was the scene of several conflicts with 
the Indians in Colonial times, among them 
the “Bloody Brook Massacre” in 1675 
and the burning of the village by the 
French and Indians under De Rouyille in 
1703. The Academy buildings are situ- 
ated on the site of the stockade built for 
defense against Indian attacks, and the 
old Academy building houses an .interest- 
ing historical museum. Among the build- 
ings of Colonial days is the Rey. John 
Williams: House dating from 1707. 

With one exception the addresses and 
discussions will be concerned with the 
tasks and problems of the ministry. 
On the evening of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, the ministers will pause to 
contemplate ‘The Roomier Universe,” 
which will be described in lecture and 
lantern slide by Prof. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard Observatory. The 
program in full as issued was published 
in THe Reeister of August 14, with a 
notation in the next issue of Professor 
Lake’s lecture on “The Jesus of History,” 
and Mr. Pomeroy’s address on “Interna- 
tional Relations.” All meetings will be 
open to the public. 


Rev. Charles A. Allen 


Records of personal service, of work 
well done, patiently and quietly, year in 


and year out, a lifetime of tireless minis-— 


try, are always timely and interesting. 

Rey. Charles A, Allen, eighty-six years 
of age, a retired Unitarian clergyman, 
passed away on Wednesday, July 16, in 
Waverley, Mass., in which town he had 
resided for a number of years. Mr. Allen 
was a native of Cambridge, the son of Dr. 
Charles Hastings Allen, an old-time prac- 
titioner of the Cambridgeport section. 

Mr. Allen studied at Harvard and was 
graduated in the class of ’58, subsequently 
taking a course at the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School, from which he graduated in 
1860. His first pastorate was at Mont- 


pelier, Vt., where he established the first |- 


Unitarian church. He remained there for 
four years and then went to Brunswick, 
Me., and later to New Orleans. He re- 
mained in the Southern city for eight 
years, and among other notable achieve- 
ments, to quite an extent a personal con- 
tribution to the welfare of the city, he 
conducted a very successful campaign for 
the establishment of Associated Charities 
and kindred work of a charitable nature. 
His next parish was at Needham, Mass., 
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which pastorate he held for four years. 
Thereafter for eight years he was at 
Bridgewater, Mass., coming from there to 
Waverley. He retired from parochial du- 
ties about eight years ago. 

Mr. Allen deserved to be known ‘as a 
clergyman of the old school, the outstand- 
ing feature of which was devotion to the 
social and spiritual interests of the people, 
and he was glad of the title. 

He was a constant visitor, adviser, and 
friend in practically every home in his 
parishes. The civilizing and moralizing in- 
fluence of a clergyman of this description, 
that is, of a servant in a parish, guiding 
the erring, comforting the sorrowing, help 
ing the needy with his words,—yes, and 
with his purse,—may not receive the popu- 
lar attention that is paid at the present 
day to high-class pulpit oratory, but deep 
down in the hearts of his parishioners the 
man and his work have a lasting reward. 

Mr. Allen was a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association, and he 
held membership in various other denomi- 
national bodies. He is survived by his 
wife, who was Lydia LeBaron Goodwin 
Locke of Mexico, Mo. 


Vatican Council to Reconvene 


Through the National Catholic Welfare 
Council in Washington comes the an- 
nouncement from Rome that the Vatican 
Council, interrupted in 1870 by the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War, will 
reconvene in Rome in 1928. It was hoped 
in this country that the Council could 
meet in 1925, when the Holy Year is cele- 
brated, but this plan was given up be- 
cause of time required in preparation for 
the Council. Matters to come up include 
the union of Christendom with special ref- 
erence to the Church of the West and its 
relation to the Eastern Orthodox Church; 
formulation of the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility, interrupted in its formulation 
and application by the coming of the war; 
temporal power of the pope and relations 
to other governments, not alone Italy, but 
many others; and the vast administration 
of the Church, grown throughout the world 
to be one of the greatest of concerns re- 
quiring administrative direction and con- 
trol. 


Lone BracH, Catir.—The First Unita- 
rian Church is trying the vacation experi- 
ment of holding its morning services dur- 
ing July and August at ten o’clock, closing 
at eleven. 
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Comes from Baptist Church 
to Accept Unitarian Call 


Rey. Henry F. Waring of Berwyn, IIl., a 
suburb of Chicago, has received and ac- 
cepted a unanimous call from the Unita- 
rian church at Memphis, Tenn. He is 
a graduate of the Baptist Seminary, St. 
John, N.B.; Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S.; and Rochester Theological Seminary, 
New York. He has held pastorates in 
Baptist churches in Mankato, Minn. ; 
Truro, N.S.; Brussels Street, St. John, 


REV. HENRY F. WARING 


N.B.; First Church, Halifax, N.S.; Van- 
couver, B.C.; and Berwyn, Ill. In every 
case the churches he served grew in num- 
bers, giving, and influence in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Waring is the author of two books, 
“Christianity and Its Bible” in the Con- 
struction Bible Study Series published 
by the University of Chicago Press, and 
“Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental’ by 
the Association Press. He has traveled 
through Bible lands and through Europe. 
He has repeatedly supplied Tremont Tem- 
ple, First Baptist Church, Providence, R.L., 
and other outstanding Baptist churches. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO 


By JOHN M. WILSON 


(A.U.A., Series No. 302) 
Order by Number, not by Title 


The Protestant church has held too much to the idea of authority, substituting an _infal- 
lible book for an inerrant church, but no church can serve two masters by professing to 
trust in freedom and yet clinging to the emblems and assumptions of authority. The 
religious tendencies of our time are shown in recent biographies and autobiographies of 
ten outstanding religious thinkers and leaders. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FREEDOM IN RELIGION 


If you can not 
master 
your circumstances 
at least do not 
let them master 
you — 


Fundamentalism, Modernism, 
Humanism as Seen by Mr. Kent 


Fundamentalism, modernism, and hu- 
manism, as stages in the world’s religious 
thinking, were described by Rey. Gordon 
Kent, minister of the church in Alameda, 
‘alif., when he preached one Sunday in 
Berkeley, exchanging with Rey. Robert F. 
Leavens, 

“Fundamentalism as a system all de- 
pends upon one point, as a picture hangs 
from one nail,’ said Mr. Kent. “If that 
nail pulls out of the plaster, the picture 
comes to grief. The nail upon which fun- 
damentalism hangs is the inerrancy of 
the Hebrew Bible.” Then, after describ- 
ing humanism as that which relies upon 
scientific evidence for its opinions and 
seeks to improve men for this life rather 
than save souls for the next, Mr. Kent 
says this of the modernist: 

“The modernist is a hybrid. He believes 
the Bible in part, and accepts science to 
a degree. He is trying to serve two 
masters. He does not know what to do 
and is not sure what he believes. We are 
nearly all modernists. That is why our 
religious life is so confused, and our reli- 
gious aims so vacillating. ... 

“When fundamentalism is tempered 
with common sense it begins to be mod- 
ernism. As men avail themselves more 
and more of modern knowledge they are 
making more and more progress toward 
humanism. The race is moving from re- 
liance upon the supernatural toward con- 
trol of the natural. Modernism is the stage 
of transition. It is a half-hearted reliance, 
and a half-hearted control.” 

As modernists, declared Mr. Kent, “we 
can have no pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity.” He urged humanism as the 
ideal, the destination of the thinking of 
minister and congregation. In explaining 
and emphasizing his use of the term 
‘humanism,’ he said: 

“Our civilization is humanistic. If an 
ocean is in our way, we build Leviathans 
to cross it. If a mountain range bars us, 
we bore Moffat tunnels through it. We 
no longer submit to gods. We take charge 
and make the world over for our con- 
venience. We shall learn to do the same 
in social fields, If we are misgoverned, 
we shall not submit to the divine right of 
kings or Congress. We shall cross divid- 
ing oceans of political prejudice, a nat- 
ural obstacle, and we shall tunnel through 
economic barriers to universal prosperity. 

“If this world is ever to be fit to live in, 
it is men and women who will make it 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drmectors: _ Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
OQ. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B, FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL: 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the mninistry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and Hea the prin- 
3 ciples of liberal religio 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


- Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 


to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


so. If suffering is to be alleviated, it is 
man who must alleviate it. No super- 
natural power ever assuaged grief or 
lifted a burden. The only hope of man- 
kind is man. As long as we think Her- 
cules is going to help us, we shall not 
put our own shoulders to the wheel. The 
new era we hope to see will not come until 
we do.” 


Rev. Charles F. Roberts Resigns 


Rey. Charles F. Roberts has resigned 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Berlin, Mass., and has left for his 
former home in Southern Ohio. Mr. 
Roberts came to Berlin two years ago 
while a student in the Harvard Theo- 
logical School, and upon his graduation 
he accepted a call to this church. 
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Ethics for Young People 
in New Beacon Course Book 


Many Unitarian church schools when 
they resume work in the autumn will 
make use of an important addition to the 
Beacon Course issued by the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association,—the Beacon Press 
yolume, “Talks to Young People on Hthics,” 
written by Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson 
and edited by Rev. Edwin Fairley. It is 
intended for pupils of the upper grades, 
sixteen years of age or more. 

In its basic appeal, the book departs 
from much of the traditional material 
offered to youth, which usually took the 
form of warnings against danger. Such 
mean-spirited counsel, untrue alike to 
sound morals and the facts of life, has 
failed to make any strong appeal to the 
mind and heart of youth, for healthy 
youth is not timid. “It has seemed bet- 
ter,” say the authors in their preface, “to 
take the opposite course and state the 
principles of right conduct in terms of 
strength and courage.” Some of the views 
set forth in the book had already been ex- 
pressed in public discourses of the authors, 
and, as approved by experienced educators, 
they were expanded in book form for use 
particularly in church schools. 

A valuable feature of the book is the 
“problems” set at the end of each chapter. 
These are, says the preface, ‘for the pupils 
to wrestle with themselves in the hope 
that in solving them they will seek to 


apply the lessons of the subject under 


discussion, and that they will be able to 
work out some principles of action which 
will be permanent possessions.” 

How far removed from the platitudinous 
moralities of “leading questions” dear to 
the older type of instruction, and how 
inducive to mature moral judgments, are 
these problems, may be suggested by a 
sample or two. ‘ 

At the end of the chapter on “Con- 
science” appears this question: “Shall we 
always obey the law of the land? Was 
it right to assist fugitive slaves to escape, 
when the law said they should be returned 
to their owners? Is it right to break the 
letter or the spirit of the Highteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution?’ An- 
other problem in this list asks the pupil to 
choose, in several situations, between two 
courses of action both right. A discussion 
of “Little-mindedness” gives rise to eleven 
problems. Among these is: “One of your 
good friends has the habit of using such 
words as ‘nigger,’ ‘dago,’ ‘wop,’ and 
‘sheeny.’ Somehow the habit rubs you 
the wrong way and you want to cure your 
friend. How can you do it?” Another 
problem later in the book proposes the 
situation of the lawyer defending a man 
whom he knows to be guilty. The reason 
pro and con is given, and the child asked 
to decide. Most of problems, of course, 
are taken out of the pupil’s social and 
school life: 


Care Town, Sournw Arrica—A member 
of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) 
Church, who desires to remain anonymous, 
defrays the cost of a permanent free bed, 
with free board and nursing attendance, 
for necessitous cases of sickness, medical 


_or surgical. 


The Christian Register 


‘NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 


and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 
people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work, By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 
Florence Buck. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. . Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. , 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


843 


844 


| PLEASANTRIES | 


Poet: “This is free verse.” Editor: 
“Thanks.”—The Simpsonian. 
The Tiger in Life: “Gur-r-r-r!” Same 


Tiger After Death: “R-r-r-rug.”’—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


City Urehin (in the country) : “Quick, 
there's a bee—catch it and we'll have some 
‘oney.’’—Pussing Show... 


“How would you classify a telephone 
girl? Is hers a business or a profession?” 
“Neither. It’s a calling !’—London Mail. 


The outpourings of Presidential aspir- 
ants raise the question whether there is 
anything less candid than a candidacy.— 
Life. 


“Telephone operators are courteous, 
obliging, and very patient,’ is the verdict 
of a writer. We have never encountered 
such halo girls.—Ideas. 


The Teacher: “Gas is a sort of vapor. 
We can neither see nor feel it.” Bright 
Boy: “But oh, man, how we can step on 
it.”— Youngstown Telegram. : 


From a Canadian church service paper: 
“Seripture and Offertoire: ‘Romance is D 
Flat.” Sometimes, perhaps; but church 
is hardly the place to say it—Punch. 


Teacher: “Tommy, what is half of 8?” 
Pupil: “Sideways or top?’ Teacher: 
“What do you mean?” Pupil: “Why, sir, 
sure half of 8 from the top is 0, and half 
sideways is 3.” 


Shop Assistant: “Pardon me, sir, but 
our rules forbid us to receive bent or 
battered coins from customers.” Cus- 
tomer: “But I received that very coin here 
as change.” ‘Very likely, sir. We have 
no rule against bent coins to customers!” 
—Tit-Bits, 


“T told my son that he was not giving 
enough attention to the classics,’ remarked 
the conscientious parent. “I reproached 
him for not knowing the difference between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey.” “Was he 
properly apologetic?” “Not at all. He 
merely said nobody could know everything, 
and asked me if I knew the difference 
between crystal receptivity and a neutro- 
dyne.”—Washington Star. 


Congressman Dan B. Garrett, during his 
recent term in Washington, had received 
ten applications for pea seeds from one of 
his constituents. He complied with each 
request, but when the eleventh application 
came in, sent the package of seeds with 
the following letter: “I am sending you 
the seeds, but what in Heaven’s name are 
you doing with so much pea seed? Are 
you planting the whole State of Texas 


with peas?” “No,” came the answer, “We 
are not planting them at all. We are 


using them for soup.”—Houston Post. 


A battalion was on one of its big parades 
in acity. After the usual inspection before 
a parade the colonel gave the order to 
march. The band struck up a lively air 
and the battalion moved on gallantly, but 
a trombone player on the left of the front 
rank stood still, causing the band to cease 
playing. The colonel, riding up to the man, 
exclaimed furiously: “Move on, man; 
move on! What on earth are you stopping 
for? Don’t you know that the parade has 
begun?” “Be aisy, sor; be aisy,” said the 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing, General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


° 9 . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies '” seston 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

ee al Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree. 


FOR SATISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


eM eM Meme 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE. YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


tie 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King's Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 


to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, hand, Combined, Civil 
ice, Dictatin achine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 
College Grade r opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


When ordering change of 


address please send old 


man. “I’ve got fifteen bars rest."—Judge.|as well as new address. 
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In this Number 


Editorials cic. st\,.. 080 gore hase seen oe 

Original and Selected 

Conquered Nations Must Pay, by S. I. Ton- 
POQUBET «, + yegs Gann ie SRP Oe 824 


The Bible: Read More, Understood Less: I, by 
Charles B.. Joy 6) 0. ish .6:usi...ep ics seep 


How One Church Federation Gets Results, by 
John Pratt Whitman S 


Two Goals for the Country Church, by David E. - 
Adams... . 


one ke -s 


Britons and Germans Join Hands, by Gertrud 
von Petzold .. . z 
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Council of Souls in Judgment, by George Law- 
rence Parker. .. . Maar kh? £5 Acar 


A, Prayer, by Harl Bo Cook. << Ss pis) <)s 
With the Will to Do, They Learn the Way, by 

‘Wallace M. Powers: <i Ge 0 sen 
Religion Around the World ...... 


New Books 


The Rival Becomes an Ally; Is Religion the 
Opposite of Science? by Sidney S. Robins; 
Badks /\27i.! Gate Tait Rae 


The Home 


Suzanna’s Surprising Summer, Part 2, by Minnie | 
Leone, Upton ys .csconis) ohned ie tenssun sak ie) 


Grandmother’s Hospital Hen, by Margaret Hill 836 


Poetry 
The Shell, by Janet Gargan . . . « » « « 


Church! Notes.“% ), Aes ote eee 


Pleasantriés).. t0si:. a> ea 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTHR-BY-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Masconomo Street). 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Prof, 
Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University will 
preach August 31. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. The 
church will be closed during August, for re- 
pairs, A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather 
permitting, will be held from the front steps 
of the church, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
treets, Rev, Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Charles T. Billings, 
August 31, 10 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. August 31, at 
11 o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
Walter R. Hunt, Field Secretary, American Uni- 
tarian Association, The church is open for 
rest and prayer each week-day except Saturday 
from nine to four o'clock. 
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